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Preface 


Tis BOOK represents an attempt to highlight some of 
our newer understandings about the nature of giftedness, the 
goals of educating gifted children, problems of identification and 
motivation, and development of giftedness during the preschool 
years. Since the length of the book is such that it is impossible to 
present enough to be worthwhile concerning the teaching of 
gifted children in specific subject areas such as mathematics, 
science, languages, social studies, art, music, and the like, the 
choice was made to deal with practical, specific methods and 
materials which are adaptable for use with all ages and in all 
areas of the curriculum. It is for this reason that chapters are 
devoted to the development of creative readers and to the teach- 
ing of research concepts and skills. 

The final chapter includes a challenge to teachers of gifted 

: children to search for their own unique invention, their way of 

teaching, and offers some suggestions to speed this search and to 

facilitate the process of becoming an effective teacher of gifted 
children. 


E. Paul Torrance 
University of Minnesota 
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GIFTED CHILDREN 
in the CLASSROOM 


I 


Emerging Concepts of 
Giftedness 


Many TEACHERS, school administrators, counselors, 
school psychologists, and parents complain that there is no com- 
monly accepted definition of giftedness, even among national 
and international authorities. When educational and civic leaders 
plead for support for programs for educating teachers of gifted 
children or for appropriate educational programs for gifted chil- 
dren, many legislators oppose such support, arguing that not 
even the experts know how to identify those who are gifted. They 
contend that if there is disagreement about identifying the gifted 
it is futile to attempt to educate teachers especially for the gifted 
and to provide special kinds of educational opportunities for 
them. 

The problem, strangely, is not that the experts do not know 
how to identify gifted children, nor even that there is any genu- 
ine disagreement among the national and international author- 
ities. The truth is that we have been expanding our concept of 
giftedness and that we have been learning an increasingly large 
number of ways of identifying a greater number of different kinds 
of gifted children. 

Another problem is that many of those who have sought sup- 
port for programs for gifted children have had fixed notions 
about giftedness. In many cases their ideas have been so patently 
erroneous that their proposals have not made sense to legislators 
and other would-be supporters. In some cases these fixed ideas 
have centered around one type of giftedness, usually the type 
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identified by an intelligence test and represented by the index 
known as the "IQ." Until recently there has been little support 
for Paul Witty's (1951) definition of giftedness as “consistently 
superior performance in any socially useful endeavor." Others 
have been overconcerned about the degree of giftedness and 
have argued that the gifted must have IQ's of 180, 150, 140, or 
some other figure. From arguments around this point there has 
arisen a great deal of confusing terminology, such as "genius," 
"highly gifted," "extremely gifted,” “moderately gifted," "tal- 
ented," and the like. Other arguments have centered around the 
fixity of the intelligence quotient. 

Generally, however, serious students of the problem of edu- 
cating gifted children agree that our expanding knowledge 
makes it clear that the problem is complex but not necessarily 
confusing. It is quite clear that there is a variety of kinds of 
giftedness that should be cultivated and are not ordinarily culti- 
vated without special efforts. It is clear that if we establish a level 
on some single measure of giftedness, we eliminate many ex- 
tremely gifted individuals on other measures of giftedness. It is 
also clear that intelligence may increase or decrease, at least in 
terms of available methods of assessing it, depending upon a 
variety of physical and psychological factors both within the 
individual child and within his environment. 

The complexity engendered by our expanding knowledge of 
the human mind and its functioning should be exciting and chal- 
lenging rather than confusing. The author hopes that the reader 
will find it so because this is the nature of things as teachers and 
parents experience them in trying to educate gifted children. 
Furthermore this complex view of the nature of giftedness per- 
meates this book. The author hopes that it will help the reader 
feel more comfortable, yet excited and challenged, in his efforts 


to teach gifted children in elementary and high-school class- 
rooms. 


CHALLENGE OF A COMPLEX VIEW or 
GiFTEDNESS 


The acceptance of a realisticall 
mind is itself a tremendous adv. 
plified (and patently erroneou: 


y complex view of the human 
ance. In moving from an oversim- 
S) view of giftedness to a more 
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complex one, we have reached a position where we can avoid 
many of the errors of the past. We should be able to develop a 
more humane kind of education for gifted children—one in which 
children will have a better chance to achieve their potentialities. 

This more complex view of giftedness is causing us to reeval- 
uate many of the classical experiments upon which we have built 
educational practices. From this reexamination it is becoming 
clear that children should be provided opportunities for master- 
ing a variety of learning and thinking skills according to a variety 
of methods and that the outcomes of these efforts should be eval- 
uated in a variety of ways. It will be one of the purposes of this 
book to illustrate some of this variety of learning and thinking 
skills, methods of learning, and evaluation procedures. 

It is to hoped that young teachers, as well as experienced ed- 
ucational leaders, will not be impatient with the complexity or 
the incompleteness of knowledge about giftedness. We do not yet 
know the end of the complexity of the functioning of the human 
mind and personality. This book, however, is inspired by the 
conviction that it is high time that we begin developing the 
strategies, methods, and materials that have built into them an 
acceptance of this complexity. In large part it is derived from 
the author and his associates experimental work with gifted 
children. 

In his own studies of creative giftedness the author has con- 
tinued to be increasingly impressed by the wonderful complexity 
of this single aspect of man's intellectual functioning. Many fas- 
cinating insights concerning the functioning of children's minds 
occur even when we limit ourselves to the examination of such 
qualities of thinking as fluency of ideas, spontaneous flexibility, 
originality, and elaboration. Some children are exceptionally 
fluent in the production of ideas expressed in words but are un- 
able to express ideas in figural or auditory symbols. Others may 
be tremendously fluent in expressing ideas in figural form but ap- 
pear paralyzed mentally when asked to express them in words or 
sounds, Similar phenomena seem to occur when we consider 
creative movement or kinesthetic behavior. 

A child may not be able to express his ideas verbally, visually, 
or any other way with a great deal of fluency and yet be quite 
gifted in other kinds of constructive, creative behavior. He may 
produce a small number of ideas, but each idea may be quite 
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original or unusual and of high quality. He may be able to take 
a single idea and do an outstanding job of elaborating or expand- 
ing it, or he may produce ideas which show a great deal of flexi- 
bility of thinking. 

The complexity of children's creative thinking does not end 
here. A child might respond quite creatively to one task and 
barely respond to another. For example, some children show tre- 
mendous originality and elaboration on the Incomplete Figures 
Test and respond very poorly to the Circles Test and vice versa 
(Torrance, 19622). The Incomplete Figures Text confronts the 
child with incomplete structures, and this produces tension in 
most observers, making them want to complete the structures 
and integrate or synthesize their relatively unrelated elements. 
The pages of circles of the Circles Test, however, confront the 
subject with "perfect structures." In order to produce pictures 
and objects which have as a major part a circle, the child has to 
disrupt or destroy these "perfect structures," the circles. In the 
creative process there seems to be an essential tension between 
the two opposing tendencies symbolized by these two tasks: the 
tendency toward structuring and synthesizing and the tendency 
toward disruption and diffusion of energy and attention. Most 
children seem able to express both tendencies with equal skill, 
but others seem able to express only one of these tendencies to 
any great degree. 

The author has mentioned here only a few of the ways he has 
devised for measuring the mental abilities involved in creative 
thinking, yet he realizes that he has only begun to represent psy- 
chometrically the different ways children can express their crea- 
tive giftedness. 


SOME OF THE SCIENTIFIC BASES or 
EMERGING CONCEPTS 


AWAY FROM CONCEPTS OF A SINGLE KIND OF 

GIFTEDNESS 

Many educators and psychologists have been struggling for 
years to tear themselves away from concepts of a single type ° 
giftedness. Undoubtedly this struggle has been motivated by 
vague anxieties that such concepts lead to errors and inhuman 
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treatment for many children. The difficulty has been in finding a 
way to conceptualize the various kinds of intellectual giftedness 
and to develop measures of the different kinds of mental abilities 
involved. There have been numerous brave but unsuccessful at- 
tempts. For example, on the basis of the report of the Norwood 
Committee in England (Burt, 1958), the Education Act of 1944 
in that country gave recognition to the hypothesis that there are 
different kinds of intellectual giftedness. Burt, in fact, maintains 
that the Education Act of 1944 assumes that children differ more 
in quality of ability than in amount. This act recommended a tri- 
partite classification of secondary school, based on the idea that 
there are three main types of giftedness: a literary or abstract 
type to be educated at grammar schools, a mechanical or techni- 
cal type to be educated at technical schools, and a concrete or 
practical type to be educated at modern schools. Burt argues that 
this scheme has not worked out as well as had been hoped. This 
may well be due, however, to still another oversimplification of 
the problem. Many believe, nevertheless, that this tripartite sys- 
tem in England is much more successful than earlier systems 
based on a single type of giftedness. 

Guilford's structure of intellect (1956, 1959) and research re- 
lated to the creative thinking or divergent production abilities 
have been especially effective in directing educators and psy- 
chologists away from their dependence upon a single measure of 
giftedness, Guilford has given us what amounts virtually to a pe- 
riodic table of different kinds of intelligence. His theoretical 
model of the structure of intellect has three dimensions: oper- 
ations, contents, and products. 

In this model the operations are the major kinds of intellec- 
tual activities or processes, the things that the organism does with 
the raw materials of information. The first, cognition, includes dis- 
covery, awareness, recognition, comprehension, or understanding. 
The second, memory, refers to retention or storage, with some de- 
gree of availability, of information. Then there are two types of 
productive thinking in which something is produced from what 
has been cognized or memorized: divergent production, or the 
generation of information from given information, where empha- 
sis is upon variety and quantity of output from the same source, 
and convergent production, or the generation of information 
where emphasis is upon achieving unique or conventionally ac- 
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cepted best outcomes (the given information fully determines 
the response). The fifth operation is evaluation, reaching deci- 
sions or making judgments concerning the correctness, suitability, 
adequacy, desirability, and so forth of information in terms of 
criteria of identity, consistency, and goal satisfaction. 

These five operations act upon each of the kinds of content 
(figural, symbolic, semantic, and behavioral) and products 
(units, classes, systems, transformations, and implications). 

In this book the term productive thinking will be used to re- 
fer to what Guilford has defined as convergent production and 
divergent production. The term creative thinking will be used to 
refer to such abilities as fluency (large number of ideas), flexi- 
bility (variety of different approaches or categories of ideas), 
originality (unusual, off-the-beaten track ideas), elaboration 
(well developed and detailed ideas), sensitivity to defects and 
problems, and redefinition (perceiving in a way different from 
the usual, established, or intended way or use). Measured cre- 
ative thinking ability will be used to refer to test scores which 
have been devised to assess these abilities. 

Guilford and his associates’ monumental work remained a} 
most totally neglected by educators until Getzels and Jackson 
CLER UPON ae Des M pe d 
the fact diat diei fme M) was 23 points lower. Since at least 
i808, psychologists ha een producing instruments for assessin 
the ereative thinking abilities, making pleas for using such meas- 
ures fo supplement intelligence tests and recommending ed- 
ucational changes needed to develop creative talent. In the maill 
these earlier efforts to generate interest in creative development 
and other types of intellectual functioning not represented by in- 
telligence tests were ignored or soon forgotten. Many of these 
earlier efforts are receiving attention now, 

In selecting materials for this book, a serious effort has bee? 
made to provide ideas that can be used in teaching gifted chil- 
dren in both regular and segregated classrooms. The ideas pre- 
sented have almost infinite possibilities for use with a variety O 
types of gifted children. It is to be expected that in the hands of 
some groups of gifted children the line of development from 
these methods and materials will be quite different from wh? 
will ensue in other groups. These materials and methods rarely 
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require that specific questions be answered in a given way. It is to 
be hoped that teachers will not give severe disapproval when chil- 
dren answer questions or offer solutions to problems in a different 
way or ask different, more penetrating questions. Such questions 
and solutions are essential in many kinds of gifted performance. 

Single studies such as those of Getzels and Jackson (1962) 
always leave many questions unanswered. Since the Getzels- 
Jackson data were obtained from a single school, one with an 
unusually large number of gifted students, their study did not tell 
us under what conditions their results could be anticipated. This 
author and his associates have undertaken fifteen partial replica- 
tions of the Getzels-Jackson study, hoping to obtain some clues to 
answer this question. In ten of these studies the results have been 
essentially the same as in the Getzels-Jackson study. In the other 
five the high IQ group scored significantly higher than the highly 
creative group on tests of achievement. In general it has been our 
impression that the children in these five schools were taught 
primarily by methods of authority and had very little chance to 
use their creative-thinking abilities in acquiring educational skills. 
In most the average IQ was lower than in the schools where the 
Getzels-Jackson results were confirmed, These observations sug- 
gested that the phenomena Getzels and Jackson report may oc- 


cur only in schools where students are taught in such a way that 
they have à chance to use thei creative-ininking abilibies Gn se- 


quiring traditional educational skills or where the average IQ là 
the entire school i8 rather high. a 

Th was observed that the highly creative pupile in at least twa 
of the five divergent schools overachieved in the sense that their 
educational quotients were considerably higher than their intel- 
ligence quotients, Thus we thought that an ability gradient might 
be operating. According to the concept of the ability gradient 
suggested by J. E. Anderson (1960), ability level can be thought 
of in terms of thresholds, and questions can be asked about the 
amount of the ability necessary to accomplish a task. Then con- 
sideration can be given to the factors that determine function be- 
yond this threshold. There are cutoff points of levels about which 
the demonstration of ability in relation to minimum demands is 
determined by other factors. In other words the creative-thinking 
abilities might show their differential effects only beyond certain 
minimal levels of intelligence. 
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To test this possibility, Yamamoto (1964) in one of the Min- 
nesota studies of creative thinking, reanalyzed the data from six 
of the partial replications already mentioned. In each case stu- 
dents who scored in the top 20 per cent on the test of creative 
thinking were divided into three groups according to IQ (above 
130, 120 to 129, and below 120). In general the achievement of 
the first two groups did not differ from each other but was signifi- 
cantly higher than that of the third group (IQ below 120). This 
finding supports suggestions made previously by several people, 
including this author (Torrance, 1962a), Roe (1960), and Mac- 
Kinnon (1961). 

Still almost unnoticed by educators is that part of the Getzels- 
Jackson study (1962) dealing with two kinds of psychosocial ex- 
cellence or giftedness—that is, high social adjustment and high 
moral courage. It was found that just as the highly intelligent 
student is not always highly creative, the highly adjusted student 
is not always highly moral. Further it was found that although 
the highly moral students achieved at a higher level than the 
highly adjusted students, the teachers perceived the highly ad- 
justed students as the leaders rather than the highly moral ones: 
This is especially significant in a peer-oriented culture such as we 
have in the United States. It is well to recognize the dangers of 
giving the greater rewards to those who accept the peer-value 
system and adjust almost automatically to the immediate group» 
almost without reference to moral values. 

It is the contention of the author that we can do a better job 
of helping children achieve excellence in both social adjustment 
and moral courage. 


AWAY FROM CONCEPTS OF FIXED INTELLIGENCE 

From time to time investigators have assaulted the concept of 
fixed intelligence. Despite this the view that intelligence is à ca- 
pacity fixed once and for all by genetic inheritance is still hel 
quite widely. Indeed a great deal of empirical evidence seems at 
first glance to support the idea of fixed intelligence. Recently, 
however, Hunt (1961) proposed alternative explanations @” 
summarized evidence which undermines this hypothesis. 

It has been shown that performance (scores, not IQ) on the 
Binet-type intelligence tests improves with age. Age-discrimin? 
tion, however, was one of the criteria Binet used in selecting 
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items. Although Binet himself (1909) regarded intelligence as 
"plastic," the fact that performance on tests selected on age- 
discrimination criteria showed improvement with age has been 
used to conclude that development is predetermined by genetic 
inheritance. Another argument has been that individual children 
show considerable constancy from one intelligence test to an- 
other. Since all intelligence tests traditionally have been vali- 
dated against the Binet-type test, this is to be expected. It has 
also been shown that there are high intercorrelations among the 
various Binet-type tests, and this has been presented as evidence 
in favor of a high “g” (general ability) factor. Another argument 
of the adherents of fixed intelligence has been based on evidence 
which shows that intelligence tests are fairly good predictors of 
school achievement. Since curricula and achievement tests have 
been based on the intelligence-test concept of the human mind, 
this too is to be expected. 

Studies involving hereditary versus environmental determina- 
tion also have been used to support the idea of fixed intelligence. 
The evidence here, however, frequently has not supported the 
idea of fixed intelligence. Both hereditary and environmental in- 
fluences interact in determining mental growth and educational 
achievement. 

Hunt (1961) has summarized evidence from studies of identi- 
cal twins reared apart, from repeated testing of the same chil- 
dren in longitudinal studies, and from studies of the effects of 
training or guided, planned learning experiences. He believes 
that studies of the constancy of the IQ within individuals pose 
the most serious challenge to fixed intelligence. These include 
studies both of the stability with which individuals maintain their 
positions within a given group of individuals from one testing to 
another testing and of the variations of IQ within specific indi- 
viduals. 

Studies of the effects of schooling have been fairly convincing. 
Out of a group of people tested at some earlier age, those who 
complete the most schooling show the greatest increases and few- 
est decreases in IQ. Hunt cites studies by Lorge (1945), Vernon 
(1948), and deGroot (1948, 1951). In the area of early environ- 
mental influences, Hunt mentions the sustained work of Well- 
man, Skeels, and their colleagues of the Iowa group. This group 
continued their studies over many yeats, demonstrating many of 
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the effects of training at the kindergarten and nursery level. The 
studies of Spitz (1945, 1946) have been quite influential in con- 
vincing psychiatrists and social caseworkers that intelligence is 
plastic and modifiable, not fixed and that mothering is crucial 
during the early years of life. Children deprived of social interac- 
tion or mothering fail to develop naturally either physically or 
mentally. 


AWAY FROM BELIEFS IN PREDETERMINED 

DEVELOPMENT 

Long-standing beliefs in predetermined development have 
been used frequently to support the concept of fixed intelligence. 
Much evidence, however, indicates that deprivations of experi- 
ence make a difference in rates of various kinds of growth. The 
more severe the deprivations of experience have been, the 
greater has been the decrease in the rates of development. 

Arguments concerning inherited patterns of mental growth 
have also been placed in doubt by the work of Hunt (1961), 
Ojemann (1948), Ojemann and Pritchett (1963), and others. 
The evidence seems to indicate that intellectual development is 
quite different when children are exposed to guided, planned 
learning experiences from that which occurs when they encounter 
only what the environment just happens to provide. 

This has led to the suggestion that educational programs should 
be based upon guided, planned experiences which in turn are 
based upon an analysis of the requirements of the learning task 
and the condition of the child. Analysis of the task must include à 
consideration of the structure of the task, possible strategies or 
processes by which the task can be achieved (alternative ways 
of learning, kinds of discriminations to be made, and so forth); 
and the settings or conditions which facilitate or impede achieve 
ment of the task (cultural, social, physical, and the like). Analysis 
of the child's condition should consider the stage of development 
relevant to the concepts or skills to be learned, the level of rele- 
vant abilities, especially the most highly developed ones (mem 
ory, logical reasoning, originality, judgments of space, a” 
forth), and the individual child’s preferred ways of learning. E: 
concern is with potentiality rather than norms. Examples of such 


educational experiences will be outlined in the section on cla5* 
room procedures. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this chapter an effort has been made to show how recent 
breakthroughs in research concerning the human mind and per- 
sonality and their functioning have resulted in the emergence of 
a new and challenging concept of giftedness. This concept 
stresses the importance of emphasis upon potentiality rather than 
upon norms and single measures of giftedness. It involves move- 
ment away from concepts of a single type of giftedness and fixed 
intelligence and beliefs in predetermined development. In the 
following chapters an effort will be made to outline educational 
goals, identification procedures, strategies of motivation, and 
methods and materials of instruction appropriate for the educa- 
tion of gifted children. 


2 


Goals in Teaching Gifted 
Children 


NEED FOR GOALS 


A GIFTED CHILD is potentially an awesomely 
powerful force. He can advance civilization or destroy it. The 
creative energies of gifted children need to be activated and 
guided early, or else they can be lost—or prove dangerous. Thus 
it is important that the classroom teacher ask “What kind of 
persons do I want the gifted children I teach to become?” 


CowMoNLY HELD GOALS 


Below are five sets of characteristics which best describe five 
different gifted students. Which of these individuals would you 
want your students to become? Try ranking them from most de- 


sirable to least desirable in the blanks at the left of the descrip- 
tions. 


——-— Student 1. Affectionate, considerate of others, courteous, does work 
on time, industrious, obedient, remembers well, willing to accept 
judgments of his elders, not bashful, does not disturb existing OI- 
ganization and procedures, not talkative. 

——-— Student 2. Considerate of others, a self-starter, courteous, strong 
determination, independent thinker, industrious, good sense of hu- 

mor, sincere, not domineering, does not disturb existing organization 

and procedure, not timid or bashful, curious. 

Student 3. Courageous in convictions, curious, independent in think- 

ing and judgment, becomes absorbed and preoccupied with tasks, 

intuitive, persistent, unwilling to accept things on mere say-5% 
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willing to take risks, not willing to accept judgments of authorities. 

——— Student 4. Socially well-adjusted, conforming to behavioral norms 
of his group, willing to accept judgments of authorities, obedient, 
courteous, prompt in doing work, neat and orderly, reserved, popu- 
lar, and well liked by peers. 

—— Student 5. Adventurous, attempts difficult tasks, curious, independ- 
ent in judgment and thinking, industrious, self-confident, good sense 
of humor, sincere, not bashful or timid, not domineering, does not 
disturb existing organization and procedure. 

Actually, four of the five sets of descriptions above are com- 
posites of the ideal personality suggested by different groups of 
teachers. The characteristics of the first student are those most 
valued by 147 Philippine teachers. In many ways this student is a 
sheer delight to have in classes taught by authoritarian methods 
and in many social and work groups. He is not likely to initiate 
projects, disagree with authorities, develop new ideas, or prove 
creative. 

The second student is the composite ideal of over 1,000 
teachers from several different states. He is likely to initiate pro- 
jects and develop new ideas but is apt to experience a great deal 
of discomfort when such characteristics bring him into conflict 
with others or cause him to neglect some of the fine points of 
courtesy. He is the victim of a great deal of ambivalence. The 
third student is the composite ideal of a panel of ten students of 
the personalities of those who make outstanding creative contri- 
butions to our society. The fourth student embodies the charac- 
teristics rated by this panel of experts as least essential in the 
making of a productive, creative personality. The fifth student is 
the composite ideal of 93 teachers in Berlin, Germany. 

These results were obtained by using the checklist of charac- 
teristics given in Appendix A. Teachers were asked to check 
characteristics they believe should be encouraged, double check 
characteristics they regard as most important and as requiring 
special encouragement, and strike out characteristics which 
should be discouraged or punished. By assigning a value of two 
to double checks, one to single checks, and minus one to strike- 
outs, an index of desirability-undesirability was obtained for 
each characteristic. The characteristics were then ranked. The 
list of characteristics was compiled by the author on the basis of 
over fifty which compare the personalities of outstandingly crea- 
tive people with people whose personalities are similar but who 
have not achieved a high level of creative production. 
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The author and his associates have now accumulated data 
from several groups of.teachers in the United States, including 
Negro teachers in segregated schools; Western Samoa; Malaya, 
including Chinese, Malayan, British, and Tamil teachers; India, 
Greece; Germany; and the Philippines. Of all of these groups, the 
composite ideals of the United States, German, and British 
teachers in that order most closely resemble that of the experts 
who rated the productive creative personality. This is in line with 
historical records of creative achievement. For example (Bloom, 
1958), in the fields of physics, chemistry, physiology, and medi- 
cine the number of Nobel Prize winners (1901-1955) by country 
are as follows: Germany, 41; United States, 40; Great Britain, 32; 
France, 15; India, 1; and Japan, 1. 

When the ratings of the experts of persons having outstanding 
creative achievements are compared with the composite ratings 
of the various cultural groups, it is clear that all of them have 
values which support creative achievement and others which are 
inimical to such achievement. It would appear that all of the cul- 
tures thus far studied may be unduly punishing the good guesser, 
the child who is courageous in his convictions, the emotionally 
sensitive individual, the intuitive thinker, the individual who re- 
gresses occasionally and plays or acts childlike, the visionary in- 


dividual, and the person who is unwilling to accept something on 
mere say-so without evidence. On the o. 


As ther hand all of them may 
be giving unduly great rewards for being courteous, prompt, obe- 
dient, popular and well liked, and willing to accept the judg- 
ments of authorities, 


SoME IMPLICATIONS OF THE COMPOSITE IDEAL 
or UNITED STATES TEACHERS 


It has long been the avowed aim of educators in the United 


pearing to be” than 
es inevitably makes a 
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child different and being different almost always brings disap- 
proval. Even when a child is different in ways which are defined 
as socially desirable, he finds himself under pressure. He may 
study too hard and learn more than he should. He may be too 
honest, too courageous, too altruistic, or too affectionate as well as 
too adventurous, too curious, and too determined. 

Let us examine briefly some of the implications suggested by 
each of the ten top rankings of the United States teachers. 


l. Considerate of Others. Teachers and parents in the United States 
rank "being considerate of others" as the most important of the character- 
istics listed. The great importance attached by teachers certainly explains 
why they do not prefer highly creative pupils as we find in the Getzels- 
Jackson Study (1962). The high ranking of this characteristic by parents 
also suggests why creatively gifted children sometimes become estranged 
from their parents. Studies show that highly creative people frequently ap- 
pear to be lacking in consideration of others. They may sacrifice their lives 
working for the good of others. There are times, however, when they be- 
come so involved in the problems which concern them that they do not have 
the time to appear to be polite and show their consideration for others. 

Placing consideration of others at the top of our hierarchy of values may, 
however, reflect an overemphasis on conformity to the thinking of others 
and could be carried to such an extreme that it could work against the 
freeing of potentiality. It may also be an indication of a subtle conditioning 
for dishonesty, and the kind of consideration teachers and parents have in 
mind may be a shallow, actually dishonest kind of consideration. At any 
rate the high placement of consideration of others identifies an area in 
which creatively gifted children will need guidance. They could become 
less disturbing and less difficult to parents, teachers, and peers by showing 
greater consideration of others. Yet should they be encouraged to behave 
dishonestly, since any conditioning to dishonesty will inevitably diminish 
genuine creativity? 

2. Independent in Thinking. Since almost all studies of creative per- 
sons stress the importance of independence in thinking, it is gratifying to 
note the high value assigned to this characteristic. Genuine creative accom- 
plishment, however, requires independence not only in thinking but also in 
judgment. The creative person must be able to make judgments independ- 
ently and stick to them, even though others do not agree. In the beginning 
any new idea always makes its originator a minority of one. We know only 
too well that being a minority of one makes a person uncomfortable. Thus 
independence in judgment takes great courage. Although parents value 
courage considerably more than do teachers, they still place courage nine- 
teenth among the characteristics included in the checklist. In fact it is more 
important to parents that their children be courteous, do their work on time, 
be energetic and industrious, be obedient, and remember well than that 
they be courageous in their convictions. 

8. Determination. Strong determination is indeed an important charac- 
teristic of the creative person. Someone has suggested that the truly creative 
personality is likely to be the first to give in but the last to give up. While 
we recognize determination as a desirable characteristic, we tend not to like 
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it when the determination is in opposition to our own will. Thus determina- 
tion often brings creative persons into conflict with teachers, employers, 
parents, and other authorities. This is apparently the kind of determination 
necessary to the productive, creative person. Perhaps teachers and parents 
need to teach some determined, creatively gifted children how to give in 
occasionally without giving up. Less determined and creative, but otherwise 


gifted, youngsters need, of course, to learn greater determination in order 
to realize their potentialities. 


4. Industrious. Creative persons are never content to work a forty-hour 


week. They cannot stop thinking and working. In spite of the great industry 
and intensity with which the creative child works, parents and teachers may 
regard him as a daydreamer, lazy, or inconsistent. Many highly creative 
persons do not appear to be industrious, because they are not visibly busy. 
In order to free the creative thinking abilities to function, we must admit 
thinking to a status of legitimacy. To do otherwise is to emphasize “appear- 
ing to be" rather than genuine "being" and to condition for dishonesty. Of 
course, one may "appear" to be "creative" in order to justify his lack of 
industry. 

5. Sense of Humor. Creative individu 
humor, but their sense of humor does not 
sociates. It is likely to win for them such la 
“cut-up,” and the like. Th 
makes them hostile 
form of satire or s: 
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als are noted for their sense of 
always endear them to their as- 
bels as “silly,” “crazy,” “clown,” 
e treatment accorded creative persons frequently 
, and their hostility finds its way into their humor in the 
arcasm. One would hope that parents and teachers could 
se of humor of creative Pupils and help them maintain it 
without becoming obnoxious through excessive silliness or hostility. Many 
creative children need help in reducing their hostility, while maintaining 
their aggressiveness, independence in judgment, and courage. Parents and 
teachers should recognize that creative children sometimes clown around as 
le them to tolerate the disc 


omfrort which arises from 
being so frequently a minority of one in expressing their honest judgments 
and original ideas. 
6. Curiosity. 
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courtesy is so highly valued in our society, we may have to help creatively 
gifted children behave more courteously so that they may survive. 

9. Doing work on time. Promptness is highly valued in our society, and 
this frequently invloves the creative person in difficulties. Because crea- 
tivity requires that one permit one thing to lead to another, it often entails 
the busy pursuit of some exciting and promising idea instead of the meeting 
of some deadline which is perceived as comparatively unimportant. Teach- 
ers need to recognize that there are times when a person may strain 
mightily for an idea and still fail despite all conscious effort. Then suddenly 
it just seems to "happen." The tyranny of the clock is a mighty enemy of 
imaginative thinking. 

10. Healthy. United States teachers rank being healthy in tenth place 
and parents rank it in second place. It is easy to understand why parents 
rank this characteristic higher than do teachers because society has placed 
major responsibility for the health of children on parents and at the same 
time places a high value on health. In a similar manner parents place some- 
what greater values than teachers on affection and courage, but neither 
group ranks these characteristics as high as health. 

In examining the characteristics most honored by teachers in 
the United States, we have seen some influences which are favor- 
able to the development of the potentialities of gifted children. It 
is interesting to note that only two of the characteristics most 
honored by United States teachers are included in the top ten 
characteristics in the ratings of the panel of experts of the most 
essential characteristics of the productive, creative person. These 
are curiosity and independence in thinking. Missing are intellec- 
tual courage or courageousness in convictions, independence in 
judgment, becoming absorbed and preoccupied with tasks, in- 
tuitiveness, persistence, unwillingness to accept things on mere 
say-so, willingness to take risks, and unwillingness to accept the 
judgments of authorities. This fact should give teachers of gifted 
children special cause for reassessing their values and goals in 


teaching such children. 


INTELLECTUAL GOALS 


In emphasizing in this chapter the kinds of persons gifted 
children may become, there is no intention to deemphasize intel- 
lectual development. In fact it is the author’s contention that if 
we cultivate intellectual courage, independence in thinking and 
judgment, giving oneself completely to tasks, intuitive thinking, 
persistence, unwillingness to accept things on mere say-so, curios- 
ity, and the like, we will have little worry about intellectual 
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goals. Children will begin acquiring early the motivations and 
skills for learning throughout their lives. Their lives will be di- 
rected toward the development of potential rather than the 
achievement of behavioral norms, social adjustment, and the like. 

Perhaps it would be well at this point to correct the misunder- 
standing of some teachers that information, memory, and the 
memory abilities are not important. Having a good memory and 
being a good thinker are quite compatible. Facts are indeed the 
food for thinking. Many of the great thinkers of the past were 
encyclopedic in their knowledge of what was known at the time 
in which they lived. Aristotle, da Vinci, Newton, and Darwin 
were noted for the vastness of their knowledge. Today our store 
of knowledge is much greater and is increasing at ever greater 
rates. This creates the necessity for giving attention to knowl- 
edge-availability systems, as well as continued e 
out one's lifetime. 


The development of judgment, critical thinking, and decision- 
making skills is also important. It has been the author's experi- 
ence in working with gifted children that many of them are 
inhibited in producing ideas by overdeveloped habits of criti- 
cism. It would, of course, be unwise to encourage children to 
produce unusual ideas without developing habits and skills of 
testing and evaluating them. 

What we should be concerned about is the development of 
all of the gifted child’s intellectual abilities. Guilford (1961) 
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3 
Identifying Gifted Children 


Accerr ‘ANCE of the complex concept of giftedness 
discussed in the first two chapters commits one unalterably to 
complexities in identifying gifted children. The procedures, 
means, and goals for identifying gifted children under this com- 
plex concept become clear when the task is seen as one of 
searching for indications of unusual potentialities which, if given 
intelligent guidance and encouragement, can result in outstand- 
ing achievements of value to society. In fact such an approach is 
actually freer of confusion than the many current procedures that 
seek to establish some single index of giftedness for use in an al- 
most legalistic way in selecting children for special programs, 
scholarships, and the like. In this and succeeding chapters an 
effort will be made to show how this approach can serve as a use- 
ful and practical guide in helping gifted children achieve their 
potentialities. 


WHY IDENTIFICATION Is IMPORTANT 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST IDENTIFICATION 

Many people strongly oppose the identification of giftedness 
in children. Some people believe that identifying a child as 
“gifted” is like placing a curse upon him. Others believe that the 
damage is not to the child who is identified as gifted but to those 
who are not so identified. Others argue that it is futile to identify 
giftedness in children, because giftedness will somehow come out 
of a person if he is gifted. They argue that gifted people have 
always met opposition, ridicule, and scorn and that they always 
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will. Thus no matter how innately gifted they might be, this 
giftedness is of no social importance unless the person is able to 
prevail against these forces. 

The author's own observations have convinced him that these 
arguments are false and lead to dangerous consequences. For 
example, in our longitudinal studies of creatively gifted children, 
we have seen children in the process of sacrificing needlessly 
what promised to be great creative talents. It is true that some of 
them will sacrifice their creativity only for a while and will re- 
gain it when they learn better how to cope with coercive pres- 
sures. It is apparent, however, that some never regain the 
creativity they showed so richly in the third grade. Instead they 
choose the paths of delinquency, mental illness, or at best a 
life of mediocrity and unrealized possibilities. 


CHANGED BEHAVIOR INDUCED BY IDENTIFICATION 


In our longitudinal studies we also have seen dr 
changes take place in the functioning of 
ing creatively gifted. Durin 


amatic 
a child identified as be- 


g the first year of these longitudinal 
studies the author was told by most fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 


grade teachers that they had some pupils who could not take a 
test of creative thinking because they could not r 
Usually we tested these children indiv 
cases they were tested both with group and individual tests. In 
almost every class at least one of these "hopeless cases" turned 
out to be creatively gifted in some way. When this was discussed 
with the teacher, he usually showed curiosity concerning the po- 
tential of the pupil, started asking him questions he would ordi- 
narily never have dared ask, and giving him assignments to test 


his potentiality. Almost always the teacher was amazed that the 
pupil knew so much, thought so deeply, and could produce such 
excellent solutions to problems. In some cases such occurrences 
a child's school career, 


ead or write. 
idually and orally. In some 


became turning points in 


IDENTIFICATION AS BASIS 
INSTRUGHOS FOR INDIVIDUALIZING 


consideration differ- 
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ent levels and kinds of ability provide an argument in favor of 
the importance of individualized instruction. It is true that in 
most classrooms the so-called "average" may demand most of the 
teacher's time and effort. This leaves the problem of motivating 
and guiding the learning and thinking of those who are different 
from the average. . 

Whether we are concerned about identification of giftedness 
as a basis for individualizing instruction within a classroom, 
grouping children for instruction, or acceleration, an effort should 
be made to consider the kinds of giftedness that make a differ- 
ence in the way children should be taught. One of the major rea- 
sons why the author has been interested in developing measures 
of the creative-thinking abilities is that he believes they provide 
one useful basis in differentiating instruction for different kinds of 
gifted children. Since abilities at least to some extent constitute a 
basis of needs and motivations, knowledge about a child's crea- 
tive-thinking abilities seems to reveal differential preferences for 
ways of learning. 

A variety of convergent bits of evidence from the research of 
investigators such as McConnell (1934), Stolurow (1962), Burk- 
hart (1962), and Hutchinson (1961) support the conclusion that 
whenever the way of teaching children is changed, different 
children become the star learners and thinkers. Similarly, when- 
ever methods of assessing the outcomes of educational experi- 
ences are changed, different children emerge as the stars. 
Stolurow, for example, found that with certain strategies of pro- 
gramming instruction, posttraining achievement is more closely 
related to measures of originality than to measures of mental age 
derived from intelligence tests. Hutchinson (1961), by changing 
regular classroom instruction to give opportunities for different 
kinds of mental functioning, obtained similar results. 


MOTIVATIONAL EFFECTS OF IDENTIFICATION 

Before dismissing the role of identification, a few observations 
should be made concerning the motivational effects of identifi- 
cation among gifted children. While there is a lack of controlled 
Studies concerning this problem, there is a great deal of evidence 
indicating that identification and recognition programs can ex- 
ercise powerful motivating influences on gifted children. An in- 
teresting example of such a program is the Bausch & Lomb 
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Honorary Science Awards and Science Scholarships. In 1959, 
Bausch & Lomb made available to the author a file of letters from 
award recipients and a copy of the company's follow-up studies. 
It is clear that many of these gifted young people who later 
achieved distinguished careers in the sciences would not have 
considered college education or careers in science, except for this 
recognition. 

Spencer (1957) has reported some interesting outcomes from 
a statewide identification project in Oklahoma. As soon as the 
results of the program were available, the chairman of the Okla- 
homa Frontiers of Science Foundation sent a letter to the seven 
thousand bright children identified through the project. One 
result was that the following fall there was an increase of around 
27 per cent in enrollment in science classes in schools that had 
participated in the program. There was even a 14 per cent in- 
crease in enrollment in science and mathematics courses in 
schools not participating the program. Influences on the indi- 
vidual lives of gifted children were even more touching. One 
gifted girl in an orphanage showed her letter to an aunt and 
within a month the aunt and uncle adopted her. This could have 
been done at any time during the p 
parently the identification letter 
The result was that another gifted 
to realize her potentialities, Some | 


stopped taking science and mathe 
and h 


revious several years, but ap- 
produced this major change. 
child received an opportunity 
high-school students who had 


matics courses resumed them 
ave since gone on to distinguished careers in college. 
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Í tests. One common practice is to use teacher nominations and/or 

| scores derived from group intelligence tests as a means of screen- 
ing children for more intensive psychological testing. These more 

| intensive testing programs usually include achievement tests, 
personality tests, an individual intelligence test such as the Stan- 
ford-Binet or the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, and 
interviews. In spite of the many discussions concerning the limi- 
tations of intelligence tests, however, most special programs for 
gifted children about which this author has been able to obtain 
data still use rather rigid cutoff points such as IQ's 130, 135, 150, 
or 160. 


| SOME RECOMMENDED PRACTICES 


A number of local, state, and regional agencies have studied 
problems of identifying gifted children and have formulated rec- 
ommendations for programs. One such agency is the Southern 

' Regional Education Board through its Project for Education of 
the Gifted, headed by Virgil Ward (1962). This group found 
attention being given to the following seven types of data as in- 
dicators of giftedness: 

- group intelligence test. 

. teacher judgment. 

school record, including achievement test scores, and teacher grades. 

- individual intelligence test administered by a qualified person. 

. appraisal of social and emotional maturity and adjustment. 


- parent interviews. 
- pupil ambition and drive. 


Nonrowr 


In its manual on program improvement for the gifted student, 
Ward’s committee recommended that selection should not be 
based on group intelligence tests alone. They suggested that 
teacher judgments may be useful but that teachers have a tend- 
ency to recognize as gifted the child who is attractive, well 
behaved, ambitious, and conforming and fail to see the poten- 
tialities of creative children who may be less mannerly, attrac- 
tive, well behaved, and conforming. In using school records, the 
Ward group cautioned that poor teacher marks should not be 
used in excluding a child from programs for gifted children, if 
the child shows signs of giftedness on the basis of intelligence 
tests, standardized achievement tests, and the like. They also 4 
recommended that individual intelligence tests be used to check rh 
on the validity of group intelligence tests. They suggested that [æ 
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parents can supply valuable information for use in identification, 
especially where young children are concerned. Without making 
any recommendation, the Ward group pointed out that some suc- 
cessful programs for gifted children have depended upon self- 
identification. Such programs admit any child who wishes to try, 
but he will be dropped or permitted to withdraw if he is unable 
to maintain the standards of the group. 

A number of programs have continued to rely upon teacher 
identification and have tried to improve the accuracy of the 
judgments of teachers. The guidance materials supplied by one 
such group cautions that teachers tend to err in identifying 
gifted children because they overestimate the intelligence of glib, 
docile, attractive children, confuse conformity with giftedness, 
fail to take into account the child's background, and mistake a 


child who has been coached, pushed, and pressured by his 


parents for a child who is naturally creative and mentally alert. 
They also caution that some 


pupils who have potential ability 
may have failed to develop it for such reasons as: getting off to a 


poor start in the early grades due to absences, frequent changes 
in residence, or boring books; concealing ability to avoid being 
called “a brain" or “an egghead"; various kinds of cultural, physi- 
cal, or social deprivation. 

In the most successful programs for gifted children with 
which the author is familiar, those responsible for them have usu- 
ally decided what kind or kinds o£ giftedness they want to culti- 
vate, selected students on this basis, and set about trying to 
develop programs which will capitalize upon the characteristics 
of giftedness which have been used in selection. 


SOME OTHER PROPOSALS FOR IDENTIFYING 
GiFTEDNESS 


With our expanding concept of giftedness and 
opment of more effective tests of mental 
adequately sampled in intelligence tests, w 
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in children that might otherwise be missed. Low performance on 
certain tests should not blind us to potentialities. 

On the basis of emerging knowledge about mental abilities 
and giftedness, the author would like to outline several ideas 
which may be useful in developing ways of identifying gifted 
children. 


l. For some time to come intelligence tests will continue to be useful in 
identifying and guiding gifted children, but such tests should be supple- 
mented by observations of behavior and by other types of tests such as tests 
of creative thinking. The traditional lumping together in our thinking of 
talent, creativity, conformity, and social adjustment has resulted in identifi- 
cation devices saturated with conformity. In many situations outside of the 
classroom, performance on such devices may actually be negatively related 
to gifted performance. The requirements of the classroom are often so 
different from those of the outside world that "the rules of the game seem 
to have changed." Hoch (1962), Taylor (1964a), and others have pointed 
out that Terman's gifted subjects (based on IQ) were highly successful in 
their educational careers but few of them manifested their giftedness 
through creative contributions. 

2. The basis for identifying giftedness should be relevant to the nature 
of the educational program provided for them. For example, there is much 
evidence to indicate that the relationship between measures of intelligence 
and creative ability is so low that identification of gifted children based on 
measures of intelligence alone misses large proportions of the creatively 
gifted. In fact, the author's own data indicate that about 70 per cent of 
them would be missed. Many special programs for gifted children, however, 
emphasize independent learning, creative ways of learning, and creative 
achievement. Creative, independent children would doubtless welcome the 
special opportunities available in such programs more than would the 
merely high IQ getter and would thrive on such opportunities. On the other 
hand it would be quite unfortunate to identify creatively gifted children 
and offer them educational opportunities which emphasized learning by 
authority, sticking to the curriculum, doing work on time, purposeless drill, 
and acceleration. : looked 

3. Types of giftedness other than creativeness are likely to be overlooked 
in classroom situations. Many teachers tend to give credit only for what 
children are able to write down, especially from the fourth grade onward 
but sometimes earlier. Even gifted adults differ greatly in their ability to 
transmit their ideas to writing. Teachers are also likely to overlook certain 
types of gifted children if they assume that only those children are nitted 
who engage easily in abstract thinking and therefore respond well to met h- 
Ods of instruction that rely on conceptual and theoretical procedures. This 
leads to an underestimation of children who are not very enthusiastic et 
abstract conceptual thinking and yet may be highly responsive E S 
Sourceful when given concrete tasks and problems from everyday li e nm 
children may be able to carry out quite sms trains of thought, i 
they are allowed to work in a realistic world. . 

4. Quite obviously giftedness can be identified most o pd qn 
Children are placed in situations that require gifted behavior. d "e 
always been a few children who have manifested their giftedness clearly 
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and unmistakably. For example, Isadora Duncan started teaching vs 
unique form of modern dancing professionally at seven, and at ten, hs 
her mother’s permission, gave up school to give full time to her teac! ing 
(Goertzel and Goertzel, 1962). While still in elementary school, Fermi 
designed electric motors which worked. Vera Brittain wrote novels on uen 
paper from her father's pottery factory while she was in elementary school. 
Although such gifted performances by children are more 
common than generally assumed, they are not common enough 
to be of great service in identifying gifted children. A teacher 


might achieve some of the same advantages, however, by creating 


classroom situations that call for certain types of gifted perform- 


number of very exciting 
Such situations to identify 
ng are a few examples: 

of the planning on their 
d observe which ones are 
the least need for training 


es through which children report their 
pulses and then have them see how well 
nticipate a correct course of action. (Ex- 
ample: Which is the quickest way to go from school to some 
remote part of the city 


, town, or county?) Then check accurately 
to see whose hunches were best. 
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those who keep the problem open and keep working on it with 
their own resources until they eventually attain a solution. 


These are examples of the countless opportunities teachers can 
create and use in evoking and identifying the kinds of behavior 
that will reveal glimpses of potentialities. A teacher could not 
even identify outstanding jumping ability if he depended only 
upon his observations of how high children just happen to jump 
in ordinary activities. In order to identify children with outstand- 
ing jumping ability, he must create a situation that will moti- 
vate and require them to jump. 


4 


Motivating Gifted Children 


To Learn 


Auruovcu the term underachiever seems woefully 
inappropriate in the light of new insights concerning the measure- 
ities and achievement, there is no question 


It is not very h 
tivated to learn b “indifferent,” “unco- 
many reasons why 
children, even in the 
dicates (Frankel, 1961) that once a pat- 
tern of “underachievement” has been established, it generally 
continues and becomes Worse. The eventual outcome too fre- 
quently is delinquency, school dropout, and mental illness. 


DEFINITION or MOTIVATION 
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not sufficiently aroused and sustained to learn at anything near 
the level of which he is capable. 

It is, of course, quite difficult to tell whether a particular 
child is learning at the level of which is capable, because it is 
practically impossible to determine what is the potentiality of a 
child if he is not motivated to perform well on the test or other 
indicator of potential. Yet it is important that teachers give at- 
tention to every indicator of potential available to them. Without 
a knowledge of potential, teachers may place too much pressure 
on a child who is already too strongly motivated and is unable to 
learn because he is overanxious, or be unconcerned about a po- 
tentially brilliant student whose achievement is only mediocre. 

History is filled with accounts of eminent men and women, 
unquestionably gifted, who did not achieve very well during 
certain periods of their school careers. Albert Einstein, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, John F. Kennedy, and Sir Winston Churchill are 
examples of men who at times appeared to be unmotivated to 
learn what their schools offered and made "C's." Wernher von 
Braun, the famous space scientist, failed his high-school courses 
in mathematics and physics. Of course, after he became en- 
thusiastic about rocketry, he excelled in mathematics and physics. 
Thomas Edison’s teacher thought that he was mentally “addled 
and his mother withdrew him from school and taught him her- 
self. Edison was motivated to continue to learn throughout his 
life and contributed numerous inventions even after he was 
eighty years old. ; 

Actually it is sometimes difficult to distinguish the gifted 
child who is not motivated to perform well from average or 
slow-learning children. This difficulty is beautifully illustrated in 
some of the experiences of Ronald J. Goldman, educational psy- 
chologist at the University of Reading in England. He and his 
wife have been operating a youth club for adolescents of average 
and below average ability. The school records of these paier 
indicated that their IQ's are quite low—around 75 to 90—an 
that they were very low achievers. Besides this most of them had 
been engaging in considerable vandalism and hoodlum-type k 
havior, After working with them in the club for some time an 
exposing them to a stimulating and responsive d Dr. 
Goldman asked them to take an intelligence test and to do as 
well as they could with it. Apparently they were motivated 
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then to perform in terms of their potential. The results showed 
that the average IQ of the group was about 25 points higher than 
their school records showed. 

In a simple way the author will sketch what he regards as 
some of the most important reasons why unmotivated gifted chil- 
dren are so poorly motivated. 


No Cuance ro Use WHAT Is LEARNED 


Perhaps the most fundamental cause of low motivation for 
learning is failure to give students a chance to use what they 
learn as tools in their thinking. Thus students are unable to see 
that school learning leads to something worthwhile and are 
thereby robbed of the most important and powerful reward of 
learning. This leaves them unmotivated and unexcited about 
learning. What the author has in mind is an inner stimulation that 
is sometimes referred to as "intrinsic motivation." 

To many teachers motivation means the application of ex- 
ternal pressures to promote some type of desirable behavior. This 
may be due to the emphasis that has been placed in educational 
psychology on the stimulus-response approach to teaching. It 
has been the author's experience that external pressure rarely 
promotes desirable behavior in unmotivated learners. In fact we 
can seldom "make" a student learn, behave, study, or apply him- 
self, if he chooses not to do so. 

Even if external pressures succeed temporarily, they do not 
supply the inner stimulation necessary for continued motivated 
learning. Such motivation is short-lived and requires continuous 
reapplication. If there is inner stimulation and the more intrinsic 
kinds of rewards are present, such repetition of rewards and pun- 
ishments is unnecessary. Although rewards are erratic as moti- 
vators, the author is more concerned about the use of punishment 
to motivate gifted children than he is about rewards. Many ob- 
servers of teacher behavior, even in special classes for gifted 
children, report that they are constantly amazed at the hostile 
and punitive behavior of teachers in the classroom. 


Let me cite an actual case of an unmotivated gifted child 
who has apparently been victimized by punitive approaches to 
motivation. The story of this student is best told through excerpts 
from letters I received from his mother. 
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He is now thirteen years old and has had a steadily declining aca- 
demic record which ended in his being retained in the seventh grade 
this year. . . . He has a burning main interest in electronics and rocks 
and believe me, his knowledge and interest in these two subjects is 
great. 

His teachers, principals, and counselors have told me a confusing 
variety of things (confusing to me anyway). They all agree he is very 
bright, very bored (daydreams in class constantly), and very with- 
drawn though, not rebellious: Two teachers have told me the school 
has destroyed his desire to leam. One teacher told me the school can- 
not help him because the only “special cases” they are informed 
enough to help are the “slow” children. Another teacher said to 
me: “TIl make him work if I have to break his spirit to do it-and 
ridiculing and shaming him is the only way with children like him. 
...” Last spring the school counselor and principal decided that 
flunking him was the only way to make him “buckle down and work 
or else. . . .” He can't join the different types of science clubs be- 
cause he doesn’t have a B average—to which the principal urged that 
he take up football. 

So many doors closed! Where is 
vating the child’s natural desire to 
there, to some extent or another! A 

Now, I will tell you of the boy I know, my son. . . . He is an 


irresponsible scatterbrain—he just can't harness his brain to such ux 
important things as taking out the trash when he's hot on the trai 
aydreams, loves to learn, 


of discovering perpetual motion. He never d 
and is say idis books from the library. He isa hard n 
many times he almost collapses trying to work and experiment late in 
a night. He has energy enough for ten people. He has at ou 
Boing, bubbling personality and a terrific sense of humor. a 
e is at home and in the rest of the world until he gets to d 
p He speaks of wanting to go to an "electric college" but says he 
robably quit school when he's sixteen. ) Xn 
t feel that he is Mew s box—I think he feels he is too and thinks 
ne only way to be free is to get out by quitting. À / 
g ow can doors beupeusds can dE tell me? Can you advise or sug 
est anything that Id help? 4 - 
ease, don't he tdo buly to care or answer me. I just don't know 
Where else t: tamm] 


Problems such as the one just presented 
ae rarer than they are, if we devoted mort 
oo learning by providing more experiences in SC ie 
something with what has been learned. Some of the new currici 


i mi r fields 

e» aterial in mathematics, physics, che nf » utm 
ould make ; i is to provide such ey ces. 
ke it easier for teache p ves 


S H " H 
= €xperiences capitalize upon the discip. 


the spirit of educating and culti- 
learn—some seed of it is always 


would doubtless be 
e effort to motivat- 
hool for doing 
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ity, learning to draw suggestive inferences from minimum data, a 
habit of searching for relationships and analogies, and honest use 
of evidence. 


INTEREST IN WHAT Is LEARNED RATHER 
THAN GRADES 


Many gifted children are keenly aware of the shallowness 
and inadequacies of the grading systems to which they are sub- 
jected, They would doubtless be more strongly motivated to 
learn, if their teachers and parents were more interested in what 
they are actually learning and achieving rather than how well 
they do on a particular test. This predicament can, of course, be 
remedied somewhat by the development of more adequate ways 
of assessing the outcomes of learning experiences. The addition 
of tests that require creative problem-solving, decision-making, 
judgment, new organizations and syntheses of data, and the like 
would help. 

Even discounting the inadequacies of present-day achieve- 
ment tests, we find some interesting clues in the discrepancies 
between the teacher grades of some gifted children and their 
performance on difficult scholarship tests. Drews (1961b) identi- 
fied three types of gifted high-school students: 
studious achievers, and creative intellectuals, Of 
dious achievers attained the hi 
creative intellectu 


social leaders, 
these, the stu- 
ghest teacher grades and the 
als, the lowest. The creative intellectuals, how- 
ever, excelled the other two groups on difficult standardized 
achievement tests, sampling a wide range of content and educa- 
tional skills, During the usual preparation period just before 
examinations the social leaders were studying for the first time 
those things on which they would be graded, though they read 
very little in general. The studious achievers were also studying 
those things that would earn them good teacher grades, The 
creative intellectuals, however, might be reading a book on phi- 


losophy or a college textbook, none of which would earn them 
credit in the teacher’s grade book. 


Many conversations with parents and teachers of gifted chil- 
dren reveal a startling confusion about actual learning or achieve- 
ment and the conformity behavior necessary for attaining 4 
Passing grade. For example, one third-grade teacher complained 
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that a certain gifted girl was failing. She remarked that she could 
not understand why the child was failing because she was very 
bright, very active, and very alert. She further commented that in 
an arithmetic bee she outdid the best arithmetic students in the 
class. She was reading books well above her grade level. She 
could hold the class spellbound with her stories and could set any 
of her classmates down in a spelling bee. This teacher, with her 
emphasis on conformity to behavioral norms, could not recognize 
that this child had perhaps learned more than any of her other 


pupils. 


LEARNING Tasxs roo Easv OR TOO DIFFICULT 


If learning tasks are consistently too difficult or too easy, gifted 
students will be unmotivated and as a result will learn little. Let 
us examine first the case of a gifted boy whose teachers consist- 
ently tried to keep his learning tasks too easy. It was not until 
Ted entered senior high school that it was discovered that some- 
how his IQ and his classroom number had been interchanged on 
his cumulative record during his elementary-school years. Ted's 
mother and older brother were aware that Ted was being treated 
as a mentally retarded child during his junior high-school years. 
He was always being downgraded or ignored by teachers. He was 
discouraged from undertaking difficult projects. His junior high- 
school science teacher told Ted’s older brother that Ted had no 
ability for science and should be discouraged in his science in- 
terests, A nearby college-physics teacher gave Ted some guid- 
ance, however, and this teacher remarked on several occasions 
that he wished that his science majors knew as much science as 
Ted knew at the time he was in the seventh and eighth grades. 
t was also at this time that Ted won first place in his region and 
P “ge state science fair for his linear accelerator with which he 

id biological research. ; 
, Ted's ius reveals a couple of additional points on the motiva- 
tion of students who are frequently classified incorrectly as sloy 
earners, Ted received a rather low grade on his first physics Ai 
aination, He could hardly believe his eyes, however, as 2 kelt 
a - he knew thoroughly the subject matter covered by abit 
mination. Somehow he summoned enough boldness to talk v 

© teacher about his examination, explaining that his answers 
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were compatible with certain recent experiments reported in col- 
lege texts and physics journals. The physics teacher, fortunately 
an honest man, admitted that he did not know about these recent 
findings but that he would check up on them and give his answer 
the next day. This was a fortunate experience for Ted, but the sit- 
uation in chemistry was different. The chemistry teacher insisted 
that they stick to the "simple, fundamental things" and would not 
consider some of the more recent knowledge in chemistry, even 
though what was being taught is erroneous. 

During his junior and senior years in high school Ted won 
eight major national and state awards for creative achievements 
in science and did very well on the College Board Examinations, 
scoring high in science and mathematics and above average in 
English. Yet he was still regarded as a slow learner by everyone 
in school except his physics teacher. At the time one of the major 
awards was announced a newspaper reporter asked to interview 
Ted and his science teachers. The physics teacher was delighted 
and warmly congratulated Ted. The chemistry teacher's only re- 


mark was "This is nice but think of how many good students 
knew nothing of the competition." 


No CHANCE TO Use BEST ABILITIES 


certain children who had 
tar learners and some of 
ters. They have also ob- 
re of the test used in as- 
a multiple-choice test to one 
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In Hutchinson's experimental condition the methods of instruc- 
tion were more nearly geared to the full range of mental abilities 
(divergent, evaluative, and so forth) found in the normal class- 
room and not the high IQ students. Classroom observations 
showed that there was a significantly higher proportion of pro- 
ductive thinking in the experimental classrooms than in the con- 
trol classrooms. In the control group there was a significant 
correlation between mental age and the difference achieved on 
the subject matter test from the pretest to the posttest. In con- 
trast there was no correlation between mental age and differences 
achieved on subject matter for the experimental groups. The nor- 
mal classroom instruction thus seems to have been geared to 
bring into play the abilities measured by the intelligence test to a 
greater extent than in the experimental conditions. Gains for the 
high IQ students were not as great in the experimental groups as 
in the control groups. 

In the experimental groups where the methods were more 
nearly geared to the full range of abilities and not to the high IQ 
students, new productive and creative stars emerged and the cor- 
relations between achievement and the measures of creative 
thinking rose. In one of the experimental groups three of the 
eight students in the lowest quartile on mental age were the cre- 
ative and productive stars. Similar findings have been reported 


by several other investigators. 


No CHANCE ro LEARN IN PREFERRED WAYS 
in “best abilities," but there are 


also differences in perferred ways of learning. Since the author is 
frequently misunderstood on this point, a further attempt will be 
made to clarify the issue. In stressing the need for permitting 
Children to learn in creative ways, the author has not intended to 
imply that methods involving teaching by authority should be 
abolished. He maintains, however, that the weight of existing evi- 
dence indicates that man fundamentally prefers to learn in 
creative ways—by exploring, questioning, experimenting, Es 
nipulating, testing and modifying ideas, and otherwise searching 
for the truth, This does not mean that it is always good for man to 
learn creatively, Although the needs and abilities indes 
earning in creative ways are universal enough to make this way 


Not only are there differences 
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of learning valuable for all children, creative learning should not 
be regarded as the exclusive method of education nor even the 
exclusive method of education for any one child. 

It is also man's nature that he have anchors in reality, that he 
have structure in his environment, and that he have authorities 
upon whom he can depend. Just as individuals differ in the extent 
to which they prefer to learn creatively, they also differ in the ex- 
tent to which they require authorities. 


LEARNING LACKING IN PURPOSEFULNESS 


Motivation may be low in some gifted children because they 
are asked to learn things that have little or no purpose for them, 
Perhaps this is one reason why so many theme-a-week experi- 
ments have turned out so poorly. Some students are not moti- 
vated to learn for high grades or to avoid failing grades. They 
need more of a purpose to motivate them to write than “writing 
to be corrected.” There is much more purpose if they are writing 
to communicate something that they have discovered for them- 
selves, This may be one of the reasons why students who spend 
most of their time reading and discussing perform as well in 
theme writing as students who have been subjected to a year of 
the theme-a-week treatment (Heys, 1962). When he discovers 
something new, a person seems to be motivated to tell somebody 


about it. This fact should be useful to teachers in motivating slow 
learners. 


The motivatin 


8 power of a purpose is illustrated in the case 
of Tim reported 


by Dinkmeyer and Dreikurs (1963, p. 65): 

Tim does well in creative work but is 
that his writing is messy. 
wrote a poem about C 
each of the other fifth 


recognition, Tim m 


apt to be in such a hurry 
For an American history assignment, he 
aptain John Smith which was so good that 
grade classes wanted a copy. Thrilled by this 
ade three very neat copies for them. 
As Dinkmeyer and Dr 
neatly took on new signi 
the readability of his po 
creative work, an 
himself the valu 
McKeachie ( 
in developing 


eikurs comment, writing correctly and 
ficance in that there was real purpose for 
em. The teacher focused on his asset, his 
d seized the opportunity to le 
€ of neat work, 

1958) identifies two methods open to the teacher 
motivation for learning, and both are related to 


t him recognize for 
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oe One of these involves making learning instru- 
€ = : e motives a person already has. Using this approach, 
a z ns (^ Dd how our courses will contribute to their 
ith e 2 T second approach involves the development of 
E E for earning. The first step is to make learning satis- 
ane ried is always involves beginning with the motives stu- 
os ready have. Thus we have to help unmotivated gifted 
ents see that their learning is really useful to them. By our 
Pies enthusiasm for our subject matter we can also make our stu- 
ents aware of the possibilities of joy in learning. McKeachie also 
Suggests that a variety of teaching methods is another way of mo- 
tivating learning. 


CONCLUSION 


Nes motivation of gifted children is inescapably a 
ae B oe em, there are some very obvious things teachers 
ied o improve the motivation of gifted children. They can 
oet ES opportunities for doing something with what is 
Eu ve : more concerned about what they are learning, adapt 
oin culty of the task to the ability and experience level of the 
irs - -o ways that give opportunities for using a variety 
x iru a abilities in acquiring information, recognize and reward 
ch ety of kinds of excellence, including social adjustment and 

aracter, and give greater purposefulness to what students are 


expected to learn. 
"E. es these things ca 
bs n us-response psychology, t 
orden successful in motivating gi 
he directing their behavior— 
alert a d of a responsive environmen 
1950) T sensitive kind of direction an ance (Fe 
lieving th means building an atmosphere of receptive listening re- 
ted Pa a fears of the timid and the overtaught or overstimula- 
of wh e: mg off negative criticism and making the learner aware 
Pal ion is good, stirring the sluggish and deepening the shallow, 
ilai sure that every sincere effort to learn brings enough sat- 
alive ih to keep the learner willing to try again, and keeping 
he zest and excitement of learning. 


n be done within the framework of a 
he author believes that they will 
fted children—arousing, sus- 
if carried out within the 
t. This calls for the most 
d guidance (Ferebee, 


5 


Curriculum Provisions for 
Gifted Children 


TRADITIONAL PROVISIONS 


Discossiows concerning curriculum provisions for 
the gifted have for the most part been limited to three possibili- 
ties: special classes, acceleration, and enrichment (K. E. Ander- 
son, 1960; Fleigler, 1961; Gallagher, 1960; Torrance, 1960). In 
the author's opinion the theory, research and experience focused 
on these alternatives have not given and are never likely to yield 
the kind of guidance needed in educating gifted children. This is 
especially true, if we accept the expanding and emerging concept 
of giftedness described in the first chapter and the goals dis- 
cussed in the second chapter. In fact as we look upon efforts cen- 
tered around these three alternatives in the perspective of 
emerging knowledge, the inadequacy and crudeness of such ef- 
forts are painfully apparent. Yet the results of these experiences 
and the research related to them provide us with valuable data 
for responding constructively to the changing conditions of today. 


ABILITY GROUPING 


The work with Special classes and ability groupings has as- 
sumed greater homogeneity than has been warranted. If children 
are grouped according to any single criterion such as reading abil- 
ity or mental age (intelligence), the children selected as gifted 
will still differ in Such abilities as mathematical ability, creative 


thinking abilities, writing ability, and many others. As already 
38 
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mentioned, the author's own research indicates that among chil- 
dren selected for gifted programs on the basis of mental age or 
achievement, there is no correlation between measures of cre- 
ative thinking, such as those described in the first chapter, and 
measures of intelligence and achievement. This research has also 
shown that if measures of intelligence alone are used in identify- 
ing children for special classes, 70 per cent of the most superior 
on measures of creative thinking will be missed. In other words, 
if we select for a special class the fifth-grade pupils in a school 
who rank in the upper 20 per cent of their class on the Stanford- 
Binet, Kuhlmann-Anderson, Otis, or California Test of Mental 
Maturity, we would not include 70 per cent of those who ranked 
highest on a test of creative or divergent thinking. Similarly, if 
selections were made on the basis of performance on the test of 
creative thinking, we would miss 70 per cent of those who ranked 
highest on the test of intelligence. 

Recent years have seen the emergence of some more complex 
plans like the Dual-Progress Plan which is being studied at New 
York University (Heathers, 1960). The Dual-Progress Plan pro- 
vides for individualizing instruction for the gifted, the average, 
and the slow. An effort also has been made to group children ac- 
cording to ability and achievement in some areas such as science, 
mathematics, and the arts—using different criteria for grouping in 
each area, of course. In other areas such as language arts and 
Social studies heterogeneous groupings are used. The plan is ad- 
Ministratively complex but certainly has some advantages the- 
Oretically, Five years have been allowed for putting the plan into 
action and evaluating it. Its goals are being evaluated rather 
broadly and the final report should be much more adequate than 
has been the evaluation of most curricular provisions for gifted 
children in the past. 

In summary it must be admitted that rese h 
Srouping, as crude and as undifferentiated as it has been, has 


Benerally gh ic achievement of gifted stu- 
0 academic achieve 
Y shown that the ac s tends to be somewhat 


ents in narrower range ability grouping 
gei than in lend siis ability groups (hetero 
Ser Rather definitive surveys of grouping ue M 
ers Provided by Passow (1958), Shane (1960), an E 
?n (1960). Results have not been uniformly favorable, Lx 

> 3nd many important goals of educating gifted children ha 


esearch on ability 
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not been considered in these evaluations. The results certainly in- 
dicate that ability grouping does not solve automatically the pro- 
blems of individualizing instruction. 


ACCELERATION 


Provisions for acceleration have never been very widespread 
and have been rather generally opposed by both professional ed- 
ucators and laymen. The research results concerning the effects of 
acceleration are rather generally favorable, as has been revealed 
by a number of rather definitive surveys (K. E. Anderson, 1960; 
Reynolds, 1960; Gowan, 1958). Terman (1954) and Pressey 
(1954) have long advocated acceleration. Acceleration has taken 
the form of early entrance to kindergarten or first grade, grade- 
and junior high-school acceleration, and advanced placement or 
acceleration into college. Successful projects at each of these 
levels have been reported. Although the evaluation of the out- 
comes of these projects has taken into consideration such factors 
as social adjustment as well as academic achievement, none of 
these programs has been evaluated in terms of broader concepts 
of intellectual functioning and the other goals discussed in the 
second chapter. In fact the primary goal of acceleration usually 
has been to move students along the educational ladder more rap- 


idly or to get them out of an unchallenging and personally 
damaging situation. 


ENRICHMENT 


Most generally approved among the three curriculum alterna- 
tives has been enrichment, Its advocates, however, have not been 
able to produce as good research support as have the advocates 
of special groups and acceleration (Torrance, 1960). In practice 


the concepts of the enrichment ideal generally have not been 
well implemented. Many who reject special grouping and ac- 
celeration believe that something more tl 


ded han acceleration is 
needed. Perhaps one of the needs is to differentiate what is en" 
richment for what t 


able chi ype of child and what is enrichment for less 
e children. Perhaps another need is to provide plenty of op 

portunities with unlimited possibilities and to challenge the poten" 

tialities of different kinds of gifted children. 

ci fe the ey hypothesis that sound educational oppor” 
s tor gifted children can be provided under all three of the 
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M NE above. The ideas suggested and described 
apter and the remainder of thi 
use under either alternative. aaa aar ai e x 


So 
me PROMISING CURRICULUM FRONTIERS FOR 
IFTED CHILDREN 


Ns herd vii author that educational practices traditionally 
ferséd ac pum children, especially in those areas in which 
nk aT S ed, and have tried to coerce them into becoming 
ment or ca ile and well-rounded by emphasizing the develop- 
peh LÍ poorest abilities or more severe disabilities. In a 
ihe vs i the Association of Educators of Gifted Children 
flying al E 961) described the situation as an effort to "make 
want dr sae abandon such antics” and to “make silent lions 
Ft the time the author suggested that we change tactics, 
fo en ae the monkey to fly” and permitting the “silent lion 
enl p si ent, capitalizing upon abilities more important than 
ch ing ability, These suggestions will be summarized in this 
apter. 


SELF-INITIATED LEARNING 
ele most promising curriculu 
ated ea ren is self-initiated learning. ? 
responsiv ing are necessary in implementin 
ponin e environment and giving children ex 
pens, g constructively instead of just adapting t 
raa provisions for self-initia 
rection, Aes not mean that they work WI guid 
Creative ri of the children in the author's longitudi e 
OF the cur evelopment are masters at self-learning, usually outside 
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Mother aia third-grade girl wanted to learn how to kae er 
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in high-speed computers. He went to the experts and is now 
something of an expert himself on computers. 

Teachers hesitate to encourage gifted children to pursue self- 
initiated learning activities because this makes the curriculum 
different for each child who initiates a project of his own, be- 
cause such achievements are difficult to evaluate, or because they 
do not feel competent to give the guidance needed. Self-initiated 
learning activities can be used successfully in both special group- 
ing and enrichment plans. Such activities are a vital part of the 
Strengths and Weaknesses Program of the High Achievers Pro- 
ject already described. They are also a vital part of the teaching 
repertoire of some of the most effective elementary and second- 
ary teachers known by the author. 


If the acquisition of the motivations and skills to continue 
learning throughout one's life is regarded as a part of the curricu- 
lum, then concern about making the subject matter the same for 
all children in a class is reduced. Fears about differences in con- 
tent can also be reduced, if teachers will give gifted children a 
chance to communicate their self-initiated learning to the entire 
class. This is important because a person has a strong desire to 
communicate to others what he finds out through self-initiated ac- 
tivities and it thereby becomes more meaningful. This requires, 
of course, that the teacher occasionally permit gifted students for 
a time to become the teachers of the class. It gives the teacher an 
opportunity to show how excited he can be about learning and 

that he regards as important the things that his pupils learn 
through their self-initiated activities. It also becomes the role of 
the teacher to help the student gain access to the experts needed 
as "alter teachers." Most teachers would be surprised to discover 
how willing even the ablest experts are to embrace the opp 


tunity to teach gifted children who want to learn something that 
they know. 


LEARNING ON ONE'S OWN 

Another curriculum fro 
for gifted children to do t 
Own tasks assigned by the 
that it is possible to encou 
Ing on their own by mim 
best work. In another stu 
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seventh-grade children i 

ha ren in heterogeneous classes in it-shi 
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ACA: 
DEMIC DISCIPLINES AS WAYS OF THINKING 


In re 

veloped pear a number of the professional associations have 
fields of speci ee ulum materials which place emphasis upon their 
lated bo oe as ways of thinking rather than as accumu- 
gifted dide, knowledge. These innovations are not limited to 
and are givin n, but represent an exciting development for them 
lum materi E rise to new kinds of gifted children. New curricu- 
ence Stud a have already been developed by the Physical Sci- 
Group ( SM E (PSSC), the School Mathematics Study 
Projects, the = the American Chemical Society's curriculum 
American 1 niversity of Illinois Mathematics Project, and the 
roup. Ne nstitute of Biological Sciences Curriculum Study 
the huma w materials are being developed in the social sciences, 
direct a languages, and art. Learning by discovery and 
rvation is a key to the teaching approach being devel- 
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diocre achievers become the high achievers and vice versa. When 
statistical studies were made to evaluate some of the outcomes of 
the PSSC physics, it was noted that the usual predictors of 
achievement could no longer be used with much success. Orn- 
stein (1961) has reported some of the results obtained by the 
Educational Testing Service in their 1958-59 study of the new 
physics materials. He reports that a substantial number of stu- 
dents who had scored only slightly better than average on the 
School and College Aptitude Test made gradually higher scores 
on the special physics tests given during the year. Many of these 
students scored higher than a large number who were at the top 
on the predictor tests and presumably were specially gifted. One 
possible explanation is that the students whose high aptitude 
scores did not correlate with their achievement test scores prefer 
to learn by authority and are better at remembering facts and for- 
mulas than in the intuitive thinking required by the new 
approach. Different abilities are involved when instructional ma- 
terials call for creative ways of learning. 


THE RESPONSIVE ENVIRONMENT 


Another important curriculum frontier which may be of spe- 
cial service to gifted children is being opened up through 
experiments in creating responsive environments through which 
children are propelled by their curiosity. This concept of the re- 
Sponsive environment is illustrated in the experimental work of 
Moore (1961). Through the natural curiosity of children about 
electric typewriters, Moore has demonstrated that preschool 
children can learn to read, type, and take dictation without being 


pushed or forced. Here we have skills being learned in crea- 


tive ways—skills we have assumed can be taught most economi- 
cally by authority, 


REVISED CONCEPTS OF READINESS 
Educators of gifted children, once they cease their “holding 


back P» qid] have to revise many of their concepts of “readi- 
ness and what can be taught at vari ional 

a ious age tiona 
levels. This fr. s ee 


oir ru has already caused much concern, as indica- 
y the following newspz i zhi i 
i D § newspaper headlines which appeared in the 
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Caution Urged in Changing Primary into High Schools 

Don't Turn Grade Schools into High Schools, Educators Warn at 
Parley 
Reading for Kindergarten, Languages Too Soon Attacked. 


About readiness, Bruner (1960) writes: 


Experience over the past decade points to the fact that our schools 
may be wasting precious years by postponing the teaching of many 
Subjects on the grounds that they are too difficult . . . The essential 
point often overlooked in the planning of curricula . . . (is that) the 
basic ideas that lie in the heart of all science and mathematics and 
the basic schemes that give form to life and literature are powerful. 


For this purpose Bruner suggests "the spiral curriculum," one that 
turns back on itself at higher and higher levels of complexity. 
With gifted children, some aspects of the curriculum can be 
grasped at higher levels of complexity than has hitherto been 
thought possible. 

It is characteristic of highly creative people that they attempt 
tasks that are too difficult for them. They have developed the 
ability to cope with failure and frustration which inevitably re- 
Sults from this tendency. Had they not attempted such tasks, it is 
quite unlikely that their great ideas would have been born. The 
teacher of gifted children should at least occasionally confront 
them with problems that are too difficult to solve and help them 
develop the skills for coping with such problems. Without such 
Opportunities, children cannot test the limits of their abilities. 

SEARCH FOR SELF AND ONES UNIQUENESS 

Generally people believe that the elementary period is too 
early for children to start developing their self-concepts, to start 
Searching for their selves. The trouble is that the process is well 
under way even before the child enters school. Gifted children 
are quite concerned by this problem and are likely to bs eon 
fronted with much contradictory information about themselves. 
failure to help them develop clear and realistic sel cone 
blocks access to important and exciting frontiers. Gifted chi m 
need help in accepting themselves because they may even 


Sisa CU Sn Tah d makes them different 
Pise an outstanding “gift,” if this ginam ted children willing 


Sha their peers, This makes far too many gif sciously hide 
© emasculate themselves and consciously and uncon 


or 
destroy their talents. 
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OPENING UP THE FRONTIERS 


The following chapters will describe some specific ideas for 
opening up the promising frontiers in curriculum provisions for 
gifted children. A few general ideas which should pervade all 
work with gifted children will be sketched quite briefly in the 
remainder of this chapter. 


REWARDING VARIED TALENTS 
Educational research has shown repeatedly that people will 
develop along whatever lines they find rewarding. Thus the need 


for rewarding a diversity of talents, ways of learning, educational 
achievements, and the like is obvious. 


HELP CHILDREN RECOGNIZE THE VALUE OF THEIR 
TALENTS 


Teachers will be unable to open up curriculum frontiers for 
gifted children until they can help them value their potentialities 
and realize what some of their potentialities are, Otherwise even 
gifted children will continue to despise their most valuable assets. 


DEVELOP CREATIVE ACCEPTANCE OF LIMITATIONS 


Inevitably there are limitations, within both the environment 
and the individual. Both must be accepted, not cynically, but 
creatively. In an early study of the psychology of inventors, Ross- 
man (1931) found that this characteristic differentiates inventors 
from noninventors. Noninventors see only the defects in their en- 
vironment, Inventors, however, take a more constructive ap- 
proach, saying: “This is the way to do it.” 


STOP EQUATING DIV 


ERGENCY WITH MENTAL ILLNESS 
AND DELINQUENCY 


One of the big barriers to opening up curriculum frontiers is 
our practice of equating any kind of divergent behavior with 
mental illness and/or delinquency. In the author’s studies of 
highly creative children there are many evidences that their 
parents and teachers do not understand them. 


CHANGE EMPHASIS ON SEX ROLES 


bl Overemphasis or misplaced emphasis on sex roles is a serious 
ock to the healthy development of many talents, especially cre- 
ative ones. It has been pointed out frequently that rarely do 
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women become scientific discoverers, inventors, or composers. 
Overemphasis or misplaced emphasis on sex roles, however, ex- 
acts heavy tolls on the potentialities of both sexes and creates 
serious problems of adjustment to highly creative individuals of 
both sexes. Many areas of experiencing are placed off limits to 
children and young people because of their sex, thus reducing 
their awareness and their capacity to respond constructively to 
changes. 

Creativity, by its very nature, requires both sensitivity and 
independence. In our culture sensitivity is definitely a feminine 
virtue while independence is a masculine one. Thus the highly 
creative boy is likely to appear to be more effeminate than his 
peers and the highly creative girl to appear more masculine than 
hers, Roe (1963), Barron (1957), and Torrance (1963a) have all 
cited evidence to support this conclusion. 


HELP THE DIVERGENT CHILD BECOME LESS DIFFICULT 

In the author's studies of creatively gifted children it is evi- 
dent that many of them bring upon themselves many of their own 
woes. To open to them the curriculum frontiers suggested herein, 
teachers may have to help them become less obnoxious or difficult 
without sacrificing their creativity. : 

Teachers should help gifted children to realize that they are 
likely to be given more power to realize their potentialities by be- 
ing considerate of others than if they neglect such behavior. They 
should be helped to recognize also that outstanding talents may 
cause others to feel threatened and make them uncomfortable 
and afraid. In conserving talent, the problem seems to resolve 
characteristics that are essential to his creativity and at the same 
time helping him acquire skills for avoiding or reducing to a toler- 
able level the pressures against him. 


DEVELOP PRIDE IN THE ACHIEVEMENT OF GIFTED 


PUPILS i d. 
Teachers miss good opportunities for developing pride in the 


achievement of gifted students. We have done this 5 a m iin 
but not in those having to do with intellectual excel vp cm ; 
have great pride in athletic teams, bands, and puc TE a 
now being done to develop pride in a school's Po [C e 
Pecially at the high-school level. Some school sys UAE 
Banized elementary-school art shows. Much more c j 
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however, to give recognition to schools for their development of 
intellectual creative talents. 


REDUCE THE ISOLATION OF THE GIFTED CHILD 

Much attention has already been given the problems involved 
in reducing the isolation of the gifted child. Isolation has been a 
favorite technique for coping with individuals having almost 
any kind of divergent characteristic. Several currents of research 
(Drews, 1961b; Torrance and Arsan, 1963; Durrell, 1961) suggest 
that various kinds of groupings, both within classes and into 


classes, may open up exciting curriculum frontiers for gifted 
children, especially those who are “different.” 


PROVIDE SPONSORS OR PATRONS FOR GIFTED PUPILS 

Most people who have achieved creative eminence have al- 
ways had some other individual who plays the role of "sponsor" 
or "patron." This patron or sponsor is someone who is not a mem- 
ber of the peer group, but possesses prestige or power in the same 
social system. He does several things for the gifted child. Regard- 
less of his own views, the sponsor encourages and supports the 
talented individual in expressing and testing his ideas, in thinking 
through things for himself. He protects the individual from the 
counterreactions of his peers long enough to permit him to try out 


Some of his ideas. He can keep opportunities open so that origi- 
nality can occur. 


EXPLOIT THE OPPORTUNITIES OF THE MOMENT 


The effective teacher always looks for the high teachable mo- 
ments which are quite like some of the "great moments of scien- 
tific discovery." Much discussion has ensued concerning the role 
of chance in scientific discovery. Certainly many great discover- 
ies have resulted because someone exploited a chance occur- 
rence, an unexpected incident, or the like. As teachers learn to 
exploit such moments and train their pupils to do so, there is no 


question but that unpredicted curriculum frontiers for gifted stu- 
dents will emerge. 


DEVELOP A SPIRIT OF MISSION 
sp a of outstanding men and women in various fields al- 
mos always reveal that such people seem to be impelled by 
me strong feeling of mission or purpose. They believe that 
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what they are doing is tremendously important and are thereby 
aroused to “all-out” efforts. When learning and thinking is made 
to be tremendously important and worthwhile, schools will be- 
come exciting places and curriculum frontiers will unfold. Even 
gifted children will achieve more than we thought possible. Un- 
suspected potentialities will manifest themselves. 


6 


Setting the Stage in 
Kindergarten 


.. . Children of five have already incorporated into their every- 
day thinking ideas that most of their elders will never fully assimi- 
late.—Margaret Mead, The School in American Culture (1955) 


Orr growing knowledge of intellectual and personal- 
ity development points up the importance of setting the stage for 
gifted behavior during the early school years, especially the kin- 
dergarten year, Special kindergartens for culturally or education- 
ally deprived children have been envisioned as a way of 
salvaging the potentialities of gifted children in this category. 
There are some indications (Hunt, 1961) that children who are 
seriously deprived culturally and educationally at an early age 
never catch up and achieve their potentialities, even though they 
are provided enriched opportunities later on. Some who are study- 
ing problems of “underachievement” maintain that many children 
are serious “underachievers” at the time they enter school. 


On the other hand there are gifted children who are high 
achievers at the time 


ers” or "retardates." 

^ Both of the above images doubtless have some validity and 

Should be of concern When we consider the education of gifted 
50 
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children. Certainly the kindergarten year is tremendously im- 
portant in the development of gifted children and can contribute 
enormously to the salvaging of exceptional talent among cultur- 
ally or educationally deprived children. It is perhaps just as cer- 
tain that many existing kindergarten programs would damage 
rather than help gifted children from culturally deprived homes. 
A recent study of about one hundred preschool teachers in one 
state using.the ideal pupil checklist discussed earlier showed that 
their values are the least friendly to creative development of any 
group of educators or parents thus far studied in the United 
States, 

It is the author's opinion that the kindergarten education of 
gifted children has suffered because of misunderstandings con- 
cerning the nature and potentialities of young children. Much of 
the knowledge about children's thinking developed by such work- 
ers as Binet (1909), Piaget (1951, 1955), and Montessori (Stand- 
ing, 1962) is not widely known or accepted by teachers. Thus 
there are many who still believe that kindergarten-age children 
are not capable of thinking. Even those who acknowledge that 
preprimary children can think still regard them as "birdbrained," 
hopping from one thing to another and unable to think of any one 
thing for more than ten or fifteen minutes at a time. 

Teachers treat children differently, depending upon their be- 
liefs about what children are capable of doing and what char- 
acteristics should be encouraged or punished. If kindergarten 
children are treated as though they are *birdbrained," this is the 
Way they will behave. If they are respected and treated as 
though they are capable of absorption in a task constructively, 
they usually will work with great absorption in solving problems 


or long periods of time. 


UNRECOGNIZED GirTEDNESS 

ness and failures to recognize 
ehavior problems which will be- 
e. This is especially true 


__ Misinterpretations of gifted 
Bitedness may produce serious b 
" me increasingly difficult to overcome. ls eles 

€n the manifestations of giftedness involve socially n 
Proved kinds of behavior, such as lying, aggressiveness, an ie 
lous types of nonconformity. One case in the ‘authors S 
Concerns a boy who was recognized by parents, pediatricians, an 
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others as gifted before he entered kindergarten, but his giftedness 
was apparently misunderstood by the kindergarten teacher. The 
mother recalls that his corrected kindergarten papers were fre- 
quently marked with failing grades because he added cowboy 
boots or hats to the teacher's dittoed drawings or changed them 
more radically. Thus his imaginativeness and nonconformity were 
interpreted as signs of mental retardation. After being treated vir- 
tually as a mentally retarded child for a few years, he doubtless 
accepts this definition and behaves accordingly. Examinations by 
pediatricians and outside agencies continued to show that the 
boy was of above average or superior intelligence, and his parents 
were assured that he would begin learning when he found “the 
right teacher.” After these traumatic years it would be extremely 
difficult for even a good teacher to repair the damage and enable 
this boy to achieve his potentialities, 

It must be admitted that the kindergarten teacher may at 
times find some types of giftedness irritating and be tempted to 
misinterpret them and turn them into liabilities. In the remainder 
of the chapter an attempt will be made to describe some ideas 
which may be useful in avoiding this temptation. 


INTEREST SPAN 


When the author began including preprimary children in his 
studies of creative thinking, advisers cautioned to use tasks that 
would require no longer than ten minutes or fifteen at the very 
most. He respected expert opinion but was not altogether willing 
to accept this advice, because in his earlier work with four- and 
five-year-olds in religious education he had found that they could 
become tremendously absorbed in certain tasks for thirty minutes 

r longer. Thus he went ahead with an experiment which ex 
tended from kindergarten through sixth grade and which kept 
each class busy for about sixty minutes. Of course there was con 
siderable variety in the activities involved. 

These and similar experiences make one wonder if the theory 
that the child's Span of attention is extremely brief does not caus? 
parents and teachers deliberately to inculcate the "birdbraine 
mentality, rushing children into some new activity every few mi? 


nh à o 
utes, never giving them time to think or for one idea to lead * 
another, 
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Des 
IRE FO [6] oO 
R RDER AND RGANIZATION 


Kinder 
derrated i eee children, especi 
x gardin , € specially ifted on 
wat one of the surprising dic ee ok hoi: 
] g veri s ed 
sf lipo ng 
i ered that nie adult must organize them. pore Bid 
i for Sigonii en kindergarten age hada real meo a 
aqu i den sour rn themselves. The following ae i 
elites of this age ar j so indicate that, given an © ped d 
E 1 ie tia a E 
kin cindergarten te i 
Kindergarteners —€€— related that she once had to get 28 
Ves à 8 Elise. ant bulbs in containers and to clean il Il 
e containers but period. Some of the children rushed vi s 
ie way," at ede p quickly said: “We won't get it do 
is ig actina S y some of the children recognized that 
s : - One ett t organized manner in order to accomplish 
ue Mg pera 1ggested that they do the planting by rows 
in nized the bens he uis rushing or pushing. After the cass 
"he Ate oa 1 come to the back of the room, the plant- 
th soil, or akd be an orderly fashion without accidents. 
Set it nad to beup. pl bulbs. Each one learned which side of the 
in a dark p.p anted a bulb, watered the planted bulb, and 
place. All were finished before the allotted time 


ad exp; 
pired. 
One child remarked: "It sure pays to think." 
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cree der E Ways or LEARNING 
ing rie ts in the techniques of learning in 
ave had more experience in learn- 
E, sea hority. They have not 
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tell somebody about it. It is such a natural process. At times it is 
lightning quick, automatic and spontaneous. At other times we 
must wait patiently—and then it may come lightning quick. 


LOOKING AT THINGS IN A DIFFERENT WAY 


For some time the author has been familiar with deliberate 
methods for increasing creativity by looking at something in a 
different way. Synectics (Gordon, 1961), for example, stresses 
the principle of making the unfamiliar, familiar or the familiar, 
unfamiliar. One idea was sparked when a member of the team 
tried to imagine himself as a drop of paint, struggling to get some 
kind of hold on a wall which had been painted and had not been 
scraped or cleaned. Children use the techniques of’ synectics and 
brainstorming spontaneously and naturally all of the time. 

Four- and five-year-old children can make excellent use of 
opportunities for investigating things afresh and anew and more 
thoroughly. The author learned this through experiences in read- 
ing books to this age group. Frequently, when he would read a 
book to a group of four- and five-year-olds they would ask im- 
mediately that he read it again. At first he thought that he had to 
go through the book rapidly each time, lest they become inat- 
tentive and bored. He soon discovered, however, that they 
wanted just the opposite. The urgent tension to get through had 
been satisfied, and they were prepared to examine it afresh and 
more thoroughly. They were not bored and did not want to be 
hurried. They could now savor the experience to the fullest, 
elaborate upon it, and think more deeply about it. 


POSTPONEMENT OF LEARNING BY AUTHORITY 


There are times when the kindergarten teacher might as well 
accept the fact that children prefer to learn creatively and post 
pone learning by authority. An example of such a time is the day 
kindergarten children are first given rhythm band instruments 
Most teachers are nearly driven to distraction on this day. Tu 
want to tell the children about their instruments, but they us" 
ally fail to gain attention for more than a moment; The alert a” 
eae teacher, however, realizes that on this day the chi 

Ten must be permitted to encounter their instruments creatively: 


> N 
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g Pis to feel them, smell them, look at them, tap them, and 
a “a them in every way possible. They must discover what the 

À ments will do to them. After this they are ready to learn 
y authority. They will listen and watch. 


TOLERANCE OF PERIODS OF SILENCE AND 
HESITATION 


"-. v with kindergarteners has taught the author to be tol- 
of jue moments of silence and hesitation. In administering tests 
wies - ive thinking, it was apparent that it does not pay to hurry, 
Man d push children to give responses when they are hesitant. 
told rn E e hesitant children become quite responsive when 
seil T it is just for fun. When they find that the examiner 
os, whatever they tell him, they tend to become very 
‘tilted ive. It is better to make no evaluative remarks and only 
of own what children dictate than to give disrupting remarks 

approval and encouragement. 
"Es esee what he calls the "s 
"m auy deprived, Riessman (1962) cautions 
aeae of hesitation and points out 
= a are better at doing and seeing tha 
us hey often appear to achieve better on performance tests 

n on verbal tests. They like to draw, and role-playing is an 
effective technique with them. They appear to think in spatial 
terms rather than temporal terms and often have poor time per- 
Spective, Riessman also recommends the games format for use 
with the slow gifted child. He points out that Davis and Eells 
hee rized on this idea in the development of an intelligence 
est in the form of a game for use with underprivileged children. 


low gifted child" who is cul- 
against misinterpret- 
that many of these 
n at talking and hear- 


NEED rom a Crosrm Look 
can take the place of 


With kindergarteners or adults nothing 
ae observation. Children enjoy using magnifying glasses. 
he closer look that it gives them opens up new wonders. The 
child will be satisfied to watch from @ distance at first. This look 
rom a distance, however, does not satisfy his curiosity. Thinking 
he learning are driven off course when children have no oppor- 
unities for a closer look, when they are forbidden to touch, when 
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there is no real chance to encounter all of the exciting things 
about them. 

We place many restrictions on the child's manipulativeness 
and curiosity. We discourage him by telling him that “curiosity 
killed the cat.” If we were honest we would admit that curiosity 
makes a "good cat" and that cats are extremely skilled in testing 
the limits and determining what is safe and what is dangerous. 
Apparently children, as well as cats, have an irresistible tendency 
to manipulate and explore objects and this very tendency 
seems to be the basis for the curiosity and inventiveness of adults. 
Even in testing situations we find that children who do the most 


manipulating of objects produce the most ideas and the largest 
number of original ideas. 


NEED FoR Props AND RESOURCES 


Since learning creatively involves manipulation, experimen- 
tation, and what seems to be play, it is natural that children 
need props and resources both to “warm them up” psychologi- 
cally and to provide the means for carrying out their ideas. 
Teachers of gifted children should recognize that parents as well 
as men in business and industry will supply large quantities of 
wonderful materials, when they understand the need for them. 
Often these materials would otherwise be wasted or destroyed. 
Communities too will provide many of these resources once the 
need and value are explained. 


NEED To KEEP ALIVE FANTASY 


The fantasy of kindergarten children should be kept alive, de- 
veloped, and guided. Many teachers and parents try hard to 
eliminate fantasy at the time children enter school in kindergar- 
ten or first grade, They do this because they believe that fantasy 
is unhealthy and fail to recognize that fantasy can be useful 
even in adult experience. Imaginative role-playing, telling fan" 
tastic stories, making unusual drawings, and the like should be 
considered as normal aspects of a child’s thinking. 

We are, of course, interested in developing a sound type g 
ps problem-solving and decision-making. Fantasy must 

ept alive until children achieve the kind of intellectual develoP” 
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ees that makes this type of thinking possible. For some time it 

E eon fantasy that children must do their experimenting 

ea xploring. In a somewhat different way it also has its uses for 
ults and should never be abandoned completely. 


NEED FOR EMBODIMENT OF IDEAS 


- eas ae rise to greater heights in their thinking if the ideas 
ud uce find embodiment in some concrete form. There is 
ike tn : ee in the excitement that comes from seeing their ideas 
e iren orm. Children take great pride in murals they paint, 
ags th ions they contrive, the poems and stories they tell, the 
Sre ate eraka up and sing. When children find that others ap- 
kern T ia productions, they take courage and are eager to 
dE. x ing onto their ideas, improving them, creating new 
, letting one thing lead to others. 


SUMMARY 


Let us summarize now some of the things the author has 


epe from kindergarteners about the teaching of gifted children. 
"en gi ae kindergartener can become completely absorbed in a 
en, the passage of time means little to him. The more imagi- 
Be he is, the longer he can sit still, Under reasonably favorable 
1 itions he will not flit from one interest to another; he will fol- 
ow through and try to get at the truth of the matter. He prefers 
Sed. d ways of learning and has mastered many of the tech- 
iques of learning in these ways Learning by authority does not 
come naturally to him. 
of s foe be prepared for the light 
ait ndergarten children, but ther 
Prim Mes not interrupt his thought processe 
thin Dy children quite naturally experim: i 
gs in a different way or at closer range. These tendencies can 
e reinforced and directed so as to improve his creative behavior. 
here are times when it is desirable to postpone; at least briefly, 
earning by authority so that necessary experimentation can take 
Place. In talking with children, it frequently pays to tolerate 
moments of silence and hesitation to allow time for answers to 
Our questions, Children characteristically begin by looking at 


ning quickness of the thinking 
e are times when we must 
s by undue intrusion. 
ent with looking at 
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things from a distance but are not satisfied until they are able to 
take a closer look. They also need props and resources for carry- 
ing out their ideas and some way in which their ideas can find 
embodiment in concrete form. Preschoolers prize their individu- 
ality and resist efforts to coerce them into being like everybody 
else. Finally a basic essential is a relationship characterized by 


affection and a willingness to accompany the child along un- 
traveled pathways. 


7 


Helping Gifted Children 
Become Creative Readers 


fag QES EN creatively gifted children need help in becom- 
thas wa s tendes: Children not creatively gifted but gifted in 
TTS : e à nas need a great deal of help in becoming creative 
bn cis e íi ren who have been overtrained in becoming criti- 
may ls me reading to absorb and remember all of the facts 
and ck Nec meaty in becoming creative readers. It takes effort 
"Wiss ce to shift from critical or retention reading to crea- 
da i ae Then after a child begins reading creatively, there 
chapter um er of skills that need further development. In this 
wisp voe of these skills will be identified and ways for de- 
hs: 8 them will be outlined. The kind of reading involved 
s: d b not only basic readers, literature books, and 
RE eadings but also readings in history, geography, science, 

ematics, and other subjects. All fields can provide experi- 


ences j š 
ces in creative thinking. 


ELY Is IMPORTANT 
c view of the world through 
read creatively. Only this 
smells, and tactile sensa- 
nagination can the move- 


W 

HY READING CREATIV 

T d in giving children a realisti 

Son ir reading, it is necessary that they 
ày can they grasp the sights, sounds, 


tions 
se of the world. Only by using the in 
nts and actions of the world become real. Only if they are 


re s Ps " 
"re creatively can books become a source of thinking materials 
Solving problems and coping with life's stresses. Only the crea- 
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tive reader is able to ferret out the truth from what he reads. It 
takes a creative reader to remember in a meaningful way what 
is read. Almost all courses in memory improvement make a spe- 
cial point of calling imagination into play. 

Besides its use in acquiring a realistic view of the world, read- 
ing should be a source of materials for use in solving problems. 
One’s ability to think is limited primarily by his personal ex- 
periences and the uses he makes of them in problem solving, in 
abstracting and generalizing, in judging, and in making decisions. 
The creative reader increases his store of personal experiences 
through his reading because he uses the ideas gained as he would 
firsthand experiences. In solving problems and reaching decisions 
he is as likely to see the relevance of a story situation or bio- 
graphical account as he is the relevance of a firsthand experience. 
What he reads becomes real to him and he can use it. 

Ferreting out the truth from what one reads requires that 
one be both a critical and creative reader. Being a critical reader 
only makes a child aware of the biases and deficiencies in the 
accounts of writers. It takes a creative reader to understand the 
reasons behind discrepant accounts and reach sound conclusions 
about what is true. 

It is apparently not the amount of information one possesses 
that enables him to think creatively, solve problems, and reach 
Sound decisions, but rather the way he has stored his information 
and the attitude he has toward it. 


WHAT iT MEANS To READ CREATIVELY 


In a number of experiments the author has tried to describe 
some of the essentials of reading creatively. For example, the 
following instructions were given in an experiment involving the 


use of different reading sets in mastering textbook assignments 
(Torrance and Harmon, 1961) 


When you read, it is important that you think about the many pos- 


sible uses of the information which you are reading. It is especially 
important that you think of the various ways in which the informa- 
tion could be used in your personal and professional life. In reading, 
do not just ask, “What is the author saying?” Also ask, “How can 

use what the author is saying?” Do not stop with just one use. Think 
of as many uses as you can of the important ideas presented. Jot 
down some of their uses for future reference or action, It may take 
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some practice before you are really successful in assuming this set or 
attitude towards your reading, but do not be discouraged. By the 
third day, you should find it easy to assume this set. 


The results of this study indicated rather clearly that the way in 
Which information is stored makes a great deal of difference in 
how it will be used. The reader might want to practice this set, 
or attitude, in reading the remainder of this chapter or some 
other reading assignment. 

In the experiment involving the critical and creative read- 
ing of research reports, those reading the reports with a critical 
set were required to describe the defects in the statement of the 
problem and its importance, the underlying assumptions and 
hypotheses studied, procedures for collecting and analyzing data, 
the conclusions and interpretations of the findings, and a critical 
appraisal of the worth of the research. The creative readers 
were asked to think of new possibilities suggested by the state- 
ment of the problem, other possible hypotheses related to the 
problem and its solution, improvements which could have been 
made in collecting and analyzing the data, other possible con- 
clusions and interpretations of the findings, and an appraisal of 
the possibilities stemming from the findings. In projects given 
after this experience, students who had read the research reports 
creatively produced new ideas of their own which were judged 
to be more creative than were those of their peers who read 
critically. 

There are a number of ways to describe what happens when 
à person reads creatively. One way is through the use of the 
definition the author has proposed for creativity: When a person 
reads creatively, he is sensitive to problems and possibilities in 
whatever he reads. He makes himself aware of the gaps in knowl- 
edge, the unsolved problems, the missing elements, things that 
To resolve this tension, so impor- 
tant in the creative thinking process, the creative reader sees new 
relationships, creates new combinations, synthesizes relatively 
unrelated elements into a coherent whole, redefines or trans- 
forms certain pieces of information to discover new uses, and 
builds onto what is known. In this search for solutions he pro- 
duces a large number of possibilities, uses a great variety of 
strategies or approaches, looks at the available information ina 
variety of ways, breaks away from commonplace solutions into 


are incomplete or out of focus. 
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bold new ways, and develops his idea by filling in the details 
and making the idea attractive and exciting to others. 

In order for these things to happen in the process of reading, 
one must be open to his experiences and reflect upon what he 
reads, discovering relationships among the ideas presented, eval- 
uating them in the light of his experiences. He must be able to 
play with the possibility that the new idea might be useful and 
try to envision what its consequences might be. Thus the new 
idea becomes a center of vivid, concrete images and feeling 
reactions. He has an inquiring attitude about what he reads, Fre- 
quently he tries to identify with the author so that he can grasp 
what the author had in mind, so that he can predict what the 
author is going to say next. 


How CREATIVE READERS DEVELOP 


Teachers can help children become creative readers in two 
major ways. First they can do things to help heighten the child's 
expectations and anticipation as a reading task is approached. 
Second they can permit or encourage children to do something 


with what is read, either at the time it is being read or after- 
wards. 


HEIGHTENING EXPECTATION AND ANTICIPATION 


The creative process itself embodies the tension of anticipa- 
tion or expectation, and individuals who distinguish themselves 
in artistic, scientific, and entrepreneurial creation exemplify this 
tension quite vividly. It has variously been described as the 
warming up process, the ability to rise to the occasion, or attrac- 
tion to the unknown, the strange, and the puzzling. 

Teachers of gifted children will be able to think of materials 
and methods for heightening the tension of expectation from 
kindergarten through graduate school. A few examples of such 
materials and methods will be offered. 

One of the author's f 
and primary levels is a 
Italian artist and st 
the Door (1957), T. 
day Present ( 


avorite sets of material at the preschool 
series of books by Bruno Munari, an 
oryteller; they include Who's Therc? Op en 
he Elephant's Wish (1959), and The Bu 
1959). The Elephant’s Wish is especially usefu 
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in developing imaginatively the concept and skills of empathy. 
The story begins: "The elephant is bored with being a big heavy 
animal. He wishes he could be something else. What do you think 
he would like to be?" This starts the empathic guessing game. 
The child is asked to look into the mind of the elephant, imagi- 
natively to put himself in the place of the elephant, and think 
what he would do if he were tired of being an elephant. Then he 
is given a look into the elephant's mind by the artist-author 
through the clever device of a flap on the elephants head, which 
can be pulled back. *He wishes he could be a little bird who flies 
and sings." The bird, however, has his problems. "The little bird 
is bored with flying and singing. He is wishing too. What does he 
wish?" After some guessing on his part, the child can be given a 
look into the bird's mind. The story continues with the fish, a 
lizard, and a fat, lazy ox. The ox wants to be an elephant, illus- 
trating the need for reacting to limitations creatively rather than 
cynically and using whatever abilities and resources we have. 

Somewhat the same effect can be obtained when reading new 
material in the primary and intermediate grades by asking, be- 
fore you turn the page in the middle of a story, What do you 
think will happen now?" Later you can encourage children to 
ask questions that will lead them to find relationships among 
certain facts and thus come to a logical conclusion. This e 
technique can be used in history, geography m porcine d 
dren can be given enough facts to enable them 


i sequences. 
tions and then asked to make guesses about the eure 
ater they can check their guesses against eee Tenet 
9r established facts and try to determine wherein thet 


Went wrong, à 
3 have used this technique in some of the le uei 
pe terials created and tested in the fourth grade. In xeu 
terials the atmosphere of expectation is eumd STE 
a ia gf great moments of scientific and geograp r e 
and historica] achievement, as well as fantasies. ane vm 
Tom the fantasy series is our use of en oom! 
tovanni and the Giant (Cunnington, ac K wee mt 
tin; In the dramatization the tape recor F She Pupils are 
she Giovanni gets himself into a puiioumee c for extricating 
i to think of as many solutions a$ possible z pipi e 
'ovanni, By the time the tape is comp 


the famo 


leted, eacl 
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enough material for another version of the story. After this kind 
of experience pupils may also be invited to expand the story or 
put it into a here-and-now setting. Or they may be invited to 
write newspaper articles dealing with selected parts of the story 
from an “I-was-there” viewpoint. This, in turn, might lead to 
reading creatively more material about twelfth-century Italy, the 
Crusades, city-states, and the like. 

In the intermediate grades and in the high-school years 
something of the same effect can be achieved by giving the title 
of a book and asking students to guess what the book is about. 
Josephine Shotka (1961) has suggested a list of questions which 
can be used to stimulate creative reading. They are designed for 
stories but can be adapted to biographies, history, and other 
kinds of reading materials. Here are some of the questions she 
suggests for use before the story is read: 


From the name of the story, what do you think it will be like? 

What experiences do you think the characters will have? 

Do you think this will be a funny story, a sad story, a make-be- 
lieve story, or an exciting story? Why? 

What do you think the characters will be like? 


The following is a sample of the questions she suggests for use 
during the reading of the story: 


Where does our story take place? 

Have you ever been in a place like this? 

Who are the characters and what kind of persons are they? 
Have you ever met a person like the character in the story? 


For use after the reading of the story, 


she suggests such ques- 
tions as the following: = 


Why did you like or dislike the story? 


What would you have done if you were in the same position aS 
the character or characters of the story? 


How do you think the character or characters felt? Have you ever 
felt like this? 


The use of such questions emphasizes the fact that reading 


creatively involves reactions to the reading material before, dur- 
ing, and after the actual reading. Then there is still the matter 9 
doing Something further With what has been read. One of the 
major problems in arousing anticipation and expectation is to 
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lead the reader to see the fundamental relationships among the 
facts, ideas, and events that constitute the reading material and 
between them and the experiences and problems of the reader. 


DOING SOMETHING WITH WHAT IS READ 


The author was amazed a few years ago when he began 
giving examinations that require that students do something with 
the theories and research findings they had studied. One device 
used was to give important rescarch findings and ask students to 
list all of the educational uses they could think of for these find- 
ings. Student after student would come to him and say, "What do 
you mean by ‘uses’? The only thing that I can think of is to tell 
it to somebody.” This experience helped the author begin un- 
derstanding why courses in education, psychology, and the other 
behavioral sciences have so little impact on what happens in 
classrooms. Students were struggling with courses and learning 
facts they did not intend ever to use. Indeed it had not occurred 
to them that such information could be useful in any very con- 
crete or real sense! Some ways by which creative readers can 
be developed by “doing something with what is read” will be out- 
lined now. 


1. Reproducing What Is Read with Imagination. Even if one's goal is 
only to “tell it to someone,” as in the case of the author's Educational Psy- 
chology students, it can and should be done with imagination. If you have 
difficulty in getting pupils to read orally with imagination, John Giardi 
might help you in this task. The author has been fascinated by Ciardi’s re- 
cording I Met a Man by Pathways of Sound, Inc. This recording grew out 
of Ciardi’s attempt to teach his own daughter how to read with meaning 
and imagination when she was in the first grade. His aim in the recording 
is to encourage children to put meaning into their reading instead of mouth- 
ing the words, whether the mouthing be slowly or rapidly. He encourages 
the young listener to make poems “sound like the thing. happening. 

2. Elaborating What Is Read. Next to reproducing what is read comes 
elaborating what is read. There are many ways of elaborating upon what 
one reads and thus developing creative readers. Durrell and Chambers 
(1958) predict that “it will probably be found that well-designed exercises 
in elaborative thinking in reading will produce higher permanen retenen 
and greater availability of knowledge to new situations. One o! di e me 
common means of doing this is to have children illustrate Hee ey tead 
Other media such as music, songs, rhythmic movement, and amab d 
also be used in elaborating what has been read. Also valuable ae moi x 
tions of what is read: writing a different ending, changing a c arag er z 
Some specific way and seeing what else this would change, expanding up 


a certain episode in a story. 


Some children who are having difficulty in learning how to read would 
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probably learn to do so, if given experiences in elaborating what is read. 
An illustrative case is one reported by Miss Joy Alice Holm (Torrance, 
1962 pp. 176-7). Bob was a miserable and withdrawn junior-high-school 
student. As a high-school student he was considered a hopeless case be- 
cause he could not read. Throughout elementary school Bob's teachers had 
called him "sweet but dumb." Now he was too miserable to be “sweet.” Bob 
was in Miss Holm's English class and also in her art class. She worked with 
him on his reading after school, and he illustrated the stories the class read. 
Miss Holm writes that Bob's illustrations showed that he understood the 
thoughts and he transformed them into vivid pictures. Since he could nei- 
ther write about the meaning and details of a poem or story nor talk about 
them, Miss Holm permitted him to take his tests by illustrating the stories 
the class had read. Other students were amazed at the depth of meaning 
he showed them through his illustrations. Finally, after almost a year of 
illustrating his way through English class and drawing and painting away 
many of his conflicts, he increased his reading skills and was able to par- 
ticipate again in sports. 

There are a number of remarkable facets of Miss Holm's encounter with 
Bob. She was willing to embark with him on an untrodden path. What 
teacher would have thought of letting Bob take his English examinations 
using figural or visual rather than verbal symbols? Most teachers would be 
afraid that they could not "grade" or "correct" such an examination paper. 
By "going along" in this unorthodox fashion, a "hopeless case" learned to 
read and perhaps escape a life of pathological withdrawal. 

This example is offered for two reasons. The technique of elaborating 
what is read through means other than words may be useful in reaching 
some slow gifted students and enabling them to achieve some of their po- 
tentialities. It is also offered because many parents and teachers believe 
that a child must first be a good reader before he can be a creative reader, 
The author would maintain, however, that a child is not a good reader un- 
less he is also a creative reader. 

For the gifted child, however, work in elaborating what is read will have 
its greatest usefulness in developing the ability to relate the content of 
reading to previous knowledge, produce illustra 
tice using what has been read, relate what h. 
and make associations th. 


tions and applications, prac- 
as been read to other fields, 
at integrate reading into action. Durrell and Cham- 
bers (1958) suggest that elaborative thinking in connection with reading 
may be better done in groups of various sizes than in either individual or 
whole-class activities. They also suggest that specific planning or applica- 
tions are better than remote or academic tasks and that intensive sequential 
instruction is more effective than occasional or incidental instruction. This is 
very similar to the author's suggestion for procedures that permit one activity 
to lead. to another, making use of the power of the "warm-up" process in 
producing readiness for kinds of learning that would otherwise be unlikely. 

3. Transforming and Rearranging What Is Read. Third in the author's 
scale of doing something with what is read is the transformation or re- 
arrangement of what is read. Shakespeare's creativity was of this type. It 
probably never occurred to Shakespeare that a playwright should invent a 
plot and characters. With all of the great stories in history, science, geog- 


raphy, and government—with all of the myths and fables available, with all 
or T great biographies—there are plenty of plots and characters waiting to 

e brought to life in dramas, songs, paintings, murals, and other forms by 
creative readers. Of course, in bringing these plots and characters to life in 
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such a way, students will need to read creatively from a number of sources. 
What results will be a creative recombination and transformation of what 
has been read. 


The book report assignment or report on other outside read- 
ing can also be made a transformation of what has been read. 
Mauree Applegate (1962) and others have given an exciting 
variety of suggestions for such assignments. The following are 
some of Applegate's suggestions: 


l. What was your favorite character like? Make a drawing and 
point out passages in the story which make you think this is the way 
your character looks. 

2. Before you read the book, write the story the title makes you 
think of; then when you read the book, write the report of the real 
Story and chuckle at the difference. (You may feel that you have a 
better story.) 

3. Write an interview between a character in the book and the 
author, between you and the author, between two characters in the 
book, between you and a character in the book, or between you and a 
friend about the book. 

4. Write your book report in verse. m 

5. You have just finished reading a biography. Pretend you visited 
the person when he was your age. Tell about the fun you had. 

6. Choose a lively scene from a book you and your friends have 
read and either dramatize it or make a puppet play of it. 

7. Have a friend interview you about a book of which you pretend 
to be the author. 

8. Make a hand-rolled movie of a book you have read. 

9. Make a radio or television play of your favorite book. 


Teachers of gifted children will be able to think of many 
others that are even more exciting than the ones Applegate sug- 
gests. With little prodding, gifted children themselves will invent 
an astounding array of ideas. 

4. Going Beyond What Is Read. In the creative process one b must 
be permitted to lead to another. Creativity begets creativity. A geo pe A 
likely to evoke many ideas and questions which can send the reader Poyon 
the story. Going beyond a basic reader story or great literary work is a 
natural and integral part of all group-directed reading. w— 

It is to be anticipated that there will in the very near future be se s 0 
basal readers and literature books specifically designed to tg m M pii 
and critical readers, giving practice in doing something with what has bee 


read. 

The idea of permitting one thing to lead to another is the very 
essence of the experimental materials we have been producing 
for the fourth grade. Basic to our strategy is generating enthusi- 
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asm, interest, and curiosity through the tape-recorded drama and 
then using this warm-up to get pupils to produce something. 
They are then encouraged to produce something on the basis 
of what they have already produced. Additional reading may 
come in at any one of several stages in the process, and we be- 
lieve that such reading is almost certain to be creative reading. 
Let us examine an example from one of the lessons based on 
Eyes at Their Fingertips, the story of Louis Braille ( Cunnington, 
Myers, Buckland, and Peterson, 1962). The instructions for the 
first step go something like the following: 


One of the big reasons Louis Braille thought of and worked out a 
way for blind people to read and write better was that the old way 
really bothered him. It really got under his skin that little blind chil- 
dren had to read out of books that were so big that they couldn't 
carry them around. And besides, reading raised or embossed writing 
wasn't very accurate. Try to think of as many things as you can that 
really bother you and get on your nerves—things that bother you so 
much that you would like to change them or invent something new 
to make them less annoying. List as many of them as you can. 


Immediately after this list has been produced, we go ahead to 
the second stage with the following instructions: 


Of all the things you listed, what bothers you most? What really 
gets you down? Is there any one of the things you listed on the first 
page that towers over all of the others and makes them seem small? 
Pick out one of the things you have just listed and write it down. 


Then follows: 


Now think of all of the things that you can about this annoyance, 


or "thorn in your flesh," that make it annoying and list them below. 
What is there about it that bothers you? 


After this pupils are told: 


Now list as many things às you can think of that would make it 
less annoying or remove the annoyance from your life. It doesn't have 


to be something that is now possible. Play being a magician and list 
all of the things that would make it ideal. , » £ 


After thinking this through, they are asked to continue with 
the following instructions: 


Now think of somethin 


remove some of the thin 
would h 


E you could invent or some plan that would 
gs that bother you about this annoyance an 
ave as many as possible of the characteristics you just listed. 


ie 
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After this we definitely have a phase that calls for creative 
reading. The orientation for this is as follows: 

Louis Braille was helped in developing his kind of writing because 
he was familiar with sonography which had proven unsuccessful. Do 
you know of any unsuccessful attempts to solve the problem you se- 
lected? If you do, write them below. If you don't know of any, how 
could you find out if there have been any? 


The next phase is introduced as follows: 


If you thought of some unsuccessful attempt to solve your problem, 
what would have to be changed about it to make it successful? 

Following this step pupils are encouraged to draw a picture 
Or diagram of the invention, plan, or procedure they have in 
mind or to describe it as fully as possible. As a final step they are 
asked to think of the possible consequences of their invention or 
plan. This activity is introduced in the following words: 

If you were to succeed with your invention or plan, it would 
change many things. Think of as many things as you can that would 
probably be changed, if your invention or plan becomes successful. 

It will be noted that an effort has been made to reproduce es- 
sentially the same thinking process Louis Braille pursued in 
working Out a system of writing and reading for the blind. In 
each of the great moments of discovery an effort is made to distill 
in the drama as much as possible the essence of the thinking of 
the scientist or inventor. Benjamin Franklin’s thinking processes 
Were motivated in quite a different way from Braille s. He was 
sensitive to the needs of other people and he kept inventing 
and suggesting things that would solve problems for other P) 
ple—for example, bifocals, lightning rods, coal stoves, mail-de- 
livery service, police and fire departments, political : Mr 
Poor Richard sayings, street lights, and the like. Thus, instea o; 
starting with personal concerns with the Benjamin F: eae 
We start children by having them observe what things bo zi 
other people. In this way children are brought baok agamia 


again to read creatively. 


Conciusion agent 
Since most gifted children are avid readers, eu mes isin 

Will improve their skills as creative readers is especially prona is 

?nd might influence performance in all areas of the curriculum. 
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It has been the purpose of this chapter to expand ideas about 
what it means to read creatively and to suggest some concepts 
that will be useful in increasing the chances that gifted children 
will become creative readers. It is up to teachers of gifted chil- 
dren to find ways of heightening expectations and anticipation 


and invent ways of getting pupils to do something with what 
has been read. 


8 


Developing Research Concepts 
and Skills 


Some YEARS AGO when the author began talking 
about his experience in teaching gifted sixth-grade pupils con- 
cepts and skills in doing research, most of his colleagues regarded 
his accounts as fantasy. Even after he and Myers produced a 
monograph and an article about the 1961 experiences in Gifted 
Child Quarterly (Torrance and Myers, 1962ab), few people took 
these accounts seriously. As time has passed, he has been re- 
assured by many teachers that his experiences in teaching 
research concepts and skills to elementary pupils could be repli- 
cated by intelligent and imaginative teachers. Other colleagues 
found the materials contained in the monograph useful in teach- 
ing high-school and college undergraduates research concepts 
and skills. Whenever the author has met the parents of the pupils 
in these early classes three and four years afterwards, they almost 
always report spontaneously that their children are still using the 
research concepts and skills learned in the sixth grade in school 
and out-of-school activities. Thus, research concepts learned in 
the sixth grade became tools in future learning and thinking. 

Since research has become increasingly complex, it is nct 
strange that people would believe that teaching gifted elemen- 
tary-school children concepts and skills of doing research 5 fan- 
tasy, The teaching of research concepts and skills has a 
always been reserved for the graduate-school period, especially 
in education, Furthermore there has been a tendency in some 
graduate schools to eliminate the teaching of research concepts 

71 
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and skills from the first year of graduate work. Discussions on 
teaching elementary pupils how to do research are usually limi- 
ted to procedures for "looking something up in the library" and 
almost never touch upon the methods and concepts of creative 
scientific research. Textbooks on methods of teaching in high 
school are seldom much better in this regard. 


PROMISING DEVELOPMENTS 


Already there are a number of scattered experiences that in- 
dicate that gifted elementary and high-school students have a 
reat readiness for research and can achieve very worthwhile re- 
sults, when given a chance. Quite exciting has been Jablonski’s 
work at the University of Pittsburgh (Guilford, 1962a; Taylor, 
1964c). Jablonski discovered the potential of gifted high-school 
students participating in National Science Foundation Summer 
Science Programs. He encouraged his summer proteges to con- 
tinue their research work the year round and solicited the help 
of personnel in Pittsburgh schools. Some of their experiments 
have been published in regular professional journals against the 
competition of mature and experienced scientists. Jablonski esti- 
mates that 25 per cent of his high-school researchers are produc- 
ing publishable material. 

Jablonski wanted next to begin working with younger stu- 
dents. His colleagues told him that this was really getting ridic- 
ulous, but nevertheless he went ahead with projects with fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-grade students. Jablonski admits that he had 
grossly underestimated the readiness of these children to do re- 
search. Groups of them have joined him in cancer research. They 
asked the meaning of words and soon mastered the technical 
language just as if they were learning English. As a result, these 
youngsters produced useful research ideas and discoveries. 

J. Richard Suchman (1961) has developed a system of inquiry 
training for elementary pupils which represents an attempt to 
translate ideas concerning this problem into concrete materials, 
Systematic methods, and evaluation instruments and to test them. 
The program is designed to teach the skills believed to be neces- 
sary for effective inquiry. It includes a series of short motion 
pictures of physics demonstrations which pose problems of 
cause and effect. Children are shown these films and instructe 
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to find out why the events took place as they did. They ask the 
teacher questions which can be answered by “yes” or “no.” This 
requires them to think through and organize their questions. 
Each question involves a concrete hypothesis. When a child 
thinks he can explain the phenomena, he is permitted to give his 
explanation. If it is incomplete or incorrect, he is permitted to 
ask other questions. 

Within the framework of Suchman’s inquiry training, ele- 
mentary pupils learn fundamental skills of scientific inquiry. 
They are not confronted with annoying problems of instrumenta- 
tion and tedious routines of physical data collection. The project 
described in this monograph represents an attempt to include 
the instrumentation and collection or original data in a way that 
will not be overwhelming. For sometime the author has believed 
that most research concepts and many research skills can be 
taught to elementary pupils, especially gifted ones. He has been 
convinced too that if gifted children can be taught these con- 
cepts and skills at an early age, they will have available some 
very powerful tools to aid them in their learning and thinking 
from that time onward. This should make learning more excit- 
ing and the search for “truth” more rewarding. 

Since 1959-60, the author has tested this idea in part through 
a five-day course taught to the High Achievers Class, a class of 
carefully selected gifted sixth-graders, at the Riverside Elemen- 
tary School of Bloomington, Minnesota. Each year the course has 
been varied, The course as described herein may suggest quite 
different ideas to different teachers. Some may want to expand the 
program as developed by the authors others may wish me 
from it. The examples of problems and projects should be re- 
garded only as illustrations. 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE EXPERIENCE: THE COURSE 

FOR GIFTED SixTH-GRADERS y 

The class with which the course was develope’ ones. d 
46 pupils selected on the basis of achievement and oa Sue 
(minimum Stanford-Binet IQ, 185). Each morning pup! T E 
tioned as two separate classes under different tea on "us 
this period they followed essentially the same punc This 
Sixth-grade classes, except that they had lessons in French. 
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left the afternoons free for other ventures. On alternate weeks 
they worked on their "strengths and weaknesses" under the direc- 
tion of their teachers. During the other weeks both groups stu- 
died for a week with “alter teachers"—experts in some special 
field such as medicine, journalism, art, music, psychology, archi- 
tecture, politics. The course on “how to do research" was offered 
as a part of the alter-teacher program. 


MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF THE COURSE 


The course was presented to the High Achievers Class as one 
in educational research. Its major objectives were: 


1. To familiarize gifted elementary pupils with some of the 
most powerful concepts of research in the behavioral sciences, in 
order that these concepts might become tools in their learning 
early in their educational careers, 

2. To communicate to gifted pupils the excitement of doing 
original research, exploring the unknown and pushing forward 
knowledge, 

3. To provide experiences in participating in educational re- 
search and in conducting and reporting experiments with real 
consequences, 

4. To develop in gifted elementary pupils some skills in form- 
ulating hypotheses, testing them, and in reporting the results, 

5. To aid gifted elementary pupils in the further development 
of their self-concepts by making them aware of some of their 
own creative thinking processes and abilities, 


LESSON ONE: What Is Research? 


The first session began with an exploration of the concept of 
“research.” Some defined it as a “way of digging into things.’ 
Others associated “research” with “experimenting” and others 
with "looking things up in books." Some defined it as a way of 
"finding out the truth about things that you don't know or nobody 
knows.” Using the materials that had been offered, it was con- 
cluded that there are many things we do not know—that no one 
knows—and that we can find out many of the things we do not 


know by a more or less formal, Systematic, intensive process of 
Carrying on the scientific method. 
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What's in the Box?! 


Following this preliminary exploration of the general nature 
of research, the “What’s-in-the-Box” game was used to give the 
High Achievers an opportunity to develop a concept of the re- 
search process through a personal experience. The pupils were 
shown two boxes. They all agreed that none of them really knew 
what was in either of the boxes. The two classes were then in- 
vited to enter into a contest to see which could find out what was 
in one of the boxes. Classes returned to their rooms which were 
just across the hall from one another, one working with the au- 
thor and the other with R. E. Myers. : 

In both groups the pupils were told that the object in the box 
was round. They were then invited to make several wild guesses 
of round things which might be in the box. They agreed, how- 
ever, that at this point no one really knew which of the guesses 
Was correct or whether any of them were correct. When asked to 
find out what was in the box without opening it, they immedi- 
ately wanted to experiment—to lift the box, shake it, smell it, and 
otherwise examine it. One group found that the object inside the 
box made no sound and was quite light. They immediately elimi- 
nated all objects that would make a sound or would be heavy. 
Some said that there was an odor; others could detect no odor. 
No one could specifically identify the odor. : 

The other group found that the object in its box made a 
sound, was light, and was apparently quite small as it rattled 
around very easily. No one could detect any odor. This group 
then eliminated soft objects, heavy objects, large objects, and ob- 
jects having strong odors. Thus they eliminated the kinds of 2A 
jects the first group had retained and kept the kinds of objects 1 
had eliminated. 

After eliminating obviously inc 
made new hypotheses, or guesses, an d 
Which could Ve answered b, “yes” or “no.” They p eae ud 
Euesses one by one and finally hit upon the correct id ws 
One case, a powder puff, in the other, a Sucret (coug dra 

RH , : sni box and examining the 
This was then verified by opening the 


object. 


orrect hypotheses, each group 
d started asking questions 


Education, Uni- 


, ay, School of a 
awrence Conray, aching multiple 


* The author is indebted to Li he Box?” idea for te 


versity of Michigan, for the “What’s in t 
Ypothesis-making and related concepts. 
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The persons who identified the objects correctly then de- 
scribed the process of synthesis by which they arrived at the cor- 
rect answer. Others described the process by which they had 
arrived at incorrect guesses near the end of the process and tried 
to identify what they thought had "thrown them off." 

In summarizing the experience, the class identified the follow- 
ing steps in the process: 


1. Recognizing that you don't know something. 

2. Making wild guesses (multiple hypotheses) on the basis 
of available information (general appearance). 

3. Closer examination and observation, experimenting, testing. 

4. Eliminating obviously incorrect guesses on basis of addi- 
tional information. 

5. Making “better guesses in the light of new information. 

. Asking questions to test guesses (hypotheses). 


- Eliminating incorrect guesses on basis of additional infor- 
mation. 


AD 


. Making “closer” guesses, synthesizing accumulated infor- 
mation. 


9. Verifying final answer. 


At each step, an effort was made to relate the experiences of 
group members to research concepts. 


Three Kinds of Research 


After drawing conclusions concerning the steps in the process 
of research, they were told that these steps might be carried out 
in any one of three kinds of research: historical, 


descriptive, 
and experimental. Each type was discussed briefly. 


LESSON TWO: An Experience in Historiography 


A Personal Problem in Historical Research 


An attempt was made to lay a beginning for the development 
of the concepts of historical research through the use of a per- 
sonal problem. Near the end of the first session the High Achiev- 
ers were given the first of the “How-Did-You-Grow?” exercises 
(Appendix B), They were asked to make guesses, or estimates, 
concerning the trends in their development from first through 
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sixth grade in the following eight characteristics, in the form of 
developmental curves: 


shoe size; 

height; 

curiosity; 

reading speed; 
imagination; 

spelling; 

independence in thinking; 
arithmetic computation. 


Each pupil was given a set of the same charts they had just 
filled out and told to collect all of the data they could to test the 
trends they had already hypothesized. Before trying to recall spe- 
cific information or to collect any information, they were asked 
to list on the booklet all of the ways they could think of to check 
their guesses. Some of these were discussed briefly. They were 
also asked to record what information they could recall or collect 
relevant to each of the eight aspects of development. 


The Experience in Historical Research 


The next day, the High Achievers reported a great variety of 
sources of information used in trying to establish their develop- 
mental curves more accurately. They discovered that these 
sources could be classified either as "records" or as “witnesses. 

The experiences were related to the concepts of historical 
research, One of the first problems introduced by them was that 
of “bias.” They asked, “What do you do when witnesses tell you 
just the opposite?” This was identified as the problem of “bias. 
Several indicated that their mothers had said that they were very 
curious when they were young but that they had ae Kee 
curious as they grew older. Their fathers, however, said that they 


had shown little evidence of curiosity until the past two or three 
asked to think of the kinds of observations 


de and of the kinds of observations 
their fathers might have made. From this they were "s pe 
ulate several hypotheses concerning the zenon aa ne 
crepancies in the conclusions of their mothers es ind 
parently mothers have more contacts with ui c id uo 
their early years than do fathers and are naturally more 2 


years. They were then 
their mothers might have ma 
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their curiosity tendencies. As mothers gradually discourage their 
question asking, become unable or refuse to answer their ques- 
tions, children turn increasingly to their fathers. 

The "frame of reference" was also a frequent problem. In a 
number of instances many made their estimates in quantitative 
terms such as shoe size, feet and inches, words per minute, spell- 
ing words added, and the like. Some established their frame of 
reference in terms of their peers; others did year-by-year com- 
parisons with themselves. 


LESSON THREE: Án Experience in Descriptive Research 


To generate a set of data for use in a descriptive study, the 
High Achievers were administered the Ask-and-Guess Test. A 
Mother Goose print of Mother Hubbard was used as the stimulus 
material The print shows Mother Hubbard opening the cup- 
board which is completely bare and the dog looking at the empty 


cupboard. The following general orientation was given for the 
task: 


One good way of finding out things that we don't know is to ask 
questions. To get the information we want, we have to ask the right 
questions. Sometimes we can't find out by asking questions, so we have 
to make the best guesses we can. Then, whenever we can, we try to 
find out if our guesses are correct. The three tasks which we shall do 
now will give you a chance to show how good you are at asking ques- 
tions and making guesses to find out things. 


They were first instructed to produce as many questions as they 
could think of concerning the events depicted. Next they were 
asked to formulate hypotheses about the possible causes of the 
events and finally they were asked to formulate hypotheses 
about possible consequences. 

Upon completion of the Ask-and-Guess Test, the High Achiev- 
ers were confronted with the problem of devising ways of quan- 
tifying and describing their performance on the three tasks they 
had just completed. They decided that one way to describe their 
performance would be to count the number of questions, causes, 
and consequences produced. They were asked then to do this. 
In counting the number of questions asked, they were cautioned 
not to count any questions that could have been answered by 
looking at the picture. In the case of “causes” they were asked to 
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check to see if each response made some hypothesis about causa- 
tion and to eliminate responses that were merely sequences of 
events that might have occurred before the action. In the case of 
"consequences" the same type of check was suggested. 

They decided that one way to describe the group would be to 
add the number of responses to each of the parts for all of the 
class and divide it by the number who took the test. They were 
told that this was known in statistics as the "mean" and was a 
"measure of central tendency." They were asked how else we 
might describe some central tendency of the group. Someone 
suggested that the score of the middle ranked person might be 
used. The instructor identified this as the "median." They were 
also told that another useful way of describing a group is to 
determine the typical or "modal," performance, the score made 
by the largest number of people. They were then asked to 
determine the mean, median, and mode of their own scores 
which had been placed on the blackboard. 

Someone suggested that the highest and lowest scores would 
also help in describing their performance and noted that scores 
on the "Ask" part ran from 5 to 19, "Causes" from 0 to 17, "Con- 
sequences” from 5 to 22, and total scores from 14 to 51. This was 
identified as the "range," a measure of the way in which they 
vary. (Since the data as arranged did not suggest a clear illus- 
tration of other measures of variability, no effort was made at this 
point to develop further the concepts of variance, standard devi- 
ation, and the like.) 

In the above procedure, th 
were introduced: 


e following statistical notations 


3 X = sum of the numbers 

N — number of scores 

X = mean 
might describe their perform- 
gfully by comparisons within 
group and some other groups. 


It was then suggested that they 
res more completely and m 
their own group and between their ] 
They er drin the means and medians for anya ea ge 
separately. It was noted that both the means = im diee 
the girls were higher than those of the boys on a dune 
and the total. They were then confronted with the an d 
whether the differences are great enough to be accepte 
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confidence or if they might have occurred by chance. Some did 
not believe that the differences were large enough to amount to 
anything and that boys might do as well or better than girls, if 
given the same or a similar task. They were then introduced to 
the concept of levels of confidence and the use of the t test to 
determine the level of confidence of Gi&erences im means. 

Tests of significance were made by the author and reported 
to the class the next day, all three being significant at better than 
the 5 per cent level. 

It was pointed out that comparing a group with some other 
groups is an aid in describing performance. As a matter of inter- 
est, the following comparative data were compiled from other 
studies: 


Means 
Comparison Group Questions Causes Conseq. — Totals 
High Achievers 10.86 8.45 12.52 31.84 
Regular sixth grade in 7.59 4.70 5.30 17.59 
suburban school 
Twelfth grade at Univer- 10.38 7.24 10.34 27.96 
sity High School 


Graduate students in Edu- 13.35 8.71 11.40 33.46 
cational Psychology 159 


Nursing students, Seniors 10.80 8.07 9.60 28.47 


It was apparent from these data that the High Achievers per- 
formed considerably better than a regular sixth grade class in the 
area, as well or better than twelfth-grade students at University 
High School and nursing students at a local diploma school, and 
almost as well as graduate students in the author’s class in Educa- 
tional Psychology (Personality Development and Mental Hy- 
giene). It was cautioned, however, that we would have to 
compute tests of significance before we could determine the con- 
fidence to be placed in the observed differences. 

Time did not permit the development of the concept of vari- 
ability as thoroughly in the present course as in the earlier ones. 
In earlier courses, scores on the Things Done Check List, a list 
of 243 science activities, were used as the basis for developing 
concepts of descriptive statistics. With these data the concept of 
variance is more obvious and is usually grasped spontaneously. 
Someone noted, "Boys are more variable in the number of ac- 
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tivities they checked. See, some of the boys are higher than any 
of the girls and some of them are lower than any of the girls. 
The girls are in a kind of narrow band." 

Teachers who have had no training in statistics. probably 
should not attempt to develop the statistical concepts. For teach- 
ers who require some review of statistical concepts simplified 
Guides are available. No emphasis was placed upon the achieve- 

ment of skills in computing the statistics, a longer allotment of 
time would have been necessary. With a little instruction, how- 
ever, there is no reason why pupils cannot compute means, tests 
of significance, and standard deviations. The present author be- 
lieves, however, that the important thing is that gifted children 
grasp the concepts, and they do this readily. Actually this should 
not be hard to understand. Most of them are achieving at about 
the tenth- or eleventh-grade level in reading and other general 
educational skills. In the comparative data given in this chapter, 


it will be noted that their performance on causal and consequen- 
tial hypotheses approaches that of graduate students {i educa: 
tional psychology. 


LESSON Four: An Experience in Quantification 


The dependence of research upon quantification, or measure- 
ment, was discussed briefly. It was pointed out that scientific 
advances in some areas are blocked until problems of measure- 
ment can be solved. When measurement problems are solved, 
there is frequently a flood of research, and rapid progress in the 
field follows. Examples of of quantification were pointed out in 
the historical and descriptive studies already conducted. | 

Since the High Achievers had been assigned to write an 
homework, the problem of quantifying 
ries assigned for this purpose 
th divergent characteristics, 


Roar, The Flying Monkey, 


imaginative story for their 
their stories was considered. The sto 
concerned animals and persons wi 
such as The Lion That Would Not 
The Man Who Cries, and the like. 


Quantification of Stories 


of the characteristics of their 


It w: i t that some 
t was pointed oui o tows vould 


stories were easy to quantify objectively, but th: 
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require more thinking. They readily listed those that could be 
quantified objectively. These included: 


number of words; 

number of sentences; 

number of paragraphs; 

number writing on each topic; 

number who made up their own topics; 

amount of time required to write the stories; 

number of words misspelled and percentage of words 
misspelled; 

number of errors in punctuation; 

number of errors in capitalization; 

number of action words; 

number having happy endings. 


It was agreed that once numbers had been assigned to these 
characteristics, we could then apply concepts such as mean, 
median, mode, range, and the like. 

The class was then asked to identify other qualities of stories 
that might be useful in describing their stories or testing hy- 
potheses about them. They then concluded that it would be 
valuable if we could quantify the "interest" the stories generated 
in the reader, their originality, and their content. 

Concerning the quantification of "interest, the class sug- 
gested that consideration be given to such things as the use of 
surprise, humor, the personal element, and the like. Similarly 
they discussed signs that might be used in quantifying “origi- 
nality.” They suggested such things as unusual solution or end- 
ing, surprise, unusual setting or plot, invented words or names, 
picturesque or colorful words or expressions, and the like. It was 
suggested that a story could be checked for the absence or 
presence of these qualities and a rough measure or estimate 
could be determined thereby. 

Attention was then turned to the analysis of content. Since all 
of the stories involved some divergent characteristic of an ani- 
mal or person, it was then suggested that we might center our 
analysis on the handling of the divergent characteristic (what 
made them different). Since the author had developed such a 
system (Torrance, 1964a), categories already developed were 
used so that the High Achievers could compare their stories 
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with those written by children in other countries. They were 
shown stories written on the same topics by children in India, 
Turkey, Greece, France, and Germany. They were then shown 
how they could compare the characteristics of their stories with 
those of children in the other countries. Again the problem of 
significant differences was discussed and the concept of chi 
square introduced. They were then taught how to use a nomo- 
graph for determining the significance of the difference between 


percentages. 


LESSON FIVE: An Experience in Experimental Research 


To provide an experience in experimental research and to de- 
velop an understanding of additional research concepts, the High 
Achievers served as subjects of an experiment on the effects of 
differential rewards upon various kinds of creative thinking. The 
general hypothesis upon which the experiment was based is that 
pupils tend to achieve along whatever lines they are rewarded. 


Procedure 


The two classrooms were each divided randomly into Groups 
A and B, This was done by having each pupil draw an assign- 
ment card from a stack which had been carefully and obviously 
shuffled. The two experimenters tossed a coin to see who would 
have which group and who would handle which treatment. 
(These arrangements were made rather obvious to communicate 
the concepts of randomization of treatments and the like. After- 
wards the reasons for them were explained.) All A’s assembled 


in one room and all B's in the other. 


Group A was given the following instructions: 

Your task is to think of ideas for improving this stuffed toy dog 
so that it will be more fun for a child to play with, Try to think of 
as many ideas as you can. Don’t worry about how good your ideas 
are or how much it would cost to carry them out. A prize of two 
dollars will be awarded to the one who thinks of the largest number 
of ideas, regardless of how clever or original they are. of course you 
want to think of clever and original ideas, so we shall give a prize o 
twenty-five cents to the one who thinks of the largest number of un- 
usual or original ideas. You will have only ten minutes, $0 you will 


want to make good use of your time. 
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Group B was shown identically the same stuffed toy dog and 
given essentially the same instructions, except that the rewards 
for originality and fluency were reversed. eu. 
Responses were scored for fluency, flexibility, and originality. 
Fluency was determined by counting the number of relevant 
ideas given. Ideas not related to the improvement of the toy as 
something to play with were eliminated. Flexibility was deter- 
mined by counting, the number of different approaches used in 
making the improvements (Torrance, 1962a). A response was 
scored as original if it were given by fewer than 5 per cent of the 


subjects in a norm population of 600 subjects and if it showed 
creative strength. (were not obvious). 


Reporting Results 


The results of the experiment were reported to the class on 
the following day, as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


Means, Standard Deviations, and Tests of Significance of Differences 


of Mean Fluency, Flexibility, and Originality Scores under Two Con- 
ditions 


Score and Standard t- Prob- 
Condition Number Mean Deviation Ratio ability 
Fluency, condition A 23 23.0 7.95 

Fluency, condition B 22 20.4 6.73 1.19 <.25 


Flexibility, condition A 23 8.5 2.43 
Flexibility, condition B 22 8.5 1.84 
Originality, condition A 23 6.2 3.60 


Originality, condition B 22 — 199 612 409 901 


0.00 = 


These results provided an excellent 
the concept of level of confidence, sin 
sults can be accepted at different levels of confidence. The dif- 
ference in originality can be accepted with a high level of 
confidence. We can have little confidence in the difference in 
fluency, and there is no difference at all in flexibility. The re- 
sults suggest that rewarding originality in thinking does in fact 


increase the originality of the ideas produced without greatly 
affecting the number of ideas produced. 


opportunity to illustrate 
ce each of the three re- 
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Ak. also provide data for showing that some experi- 
» n z moni produce greater variability or are more erratic 
A is ects than others. Under the conditions of the present 
epom nt rewarding originality produces greater variability in 
iginality scores than does rewarding fluency. (The difference is 
statistically significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. ) 
The results were presented to the class in graphic form also. 
both to communicate the results more effectively and to give the 
class another model for use in presenting data. 


LESSON six: An Experiment of Their Own 


" The climax of the course was an experiment conducted by 

he High Achievers themselves in the third, fourth, and fifth 

gue Experience had shown that it was not desirable to have 
em conduct experiments in the other sixth grade classes. 


The Pilot Study 


h the materials of the 
h the High Achievers 
Trading Prob- 


` To give them experience in dealing witl 
ai a, a pilot study was conducted wit 
às subjects. They were given the following Horse- 
lem: j 

d it for $70. You then decided 


ad to pay $80 for it this time 
come out in all of this 


ow much did you gain 


th You bought a horse for $60 and sol 
b E you wanted the horse back. You h 
taii =e it again for $90. How did you 
De m ? 
Es Ded ru make or lose any money: H 


When asked for their responses, the following results were ob- 


tained: 


19 said that he would gain $10. 
14 said that he would break even. 
6 said that he would make $20. 


No one said that he would gain $30, until the experimenter 
heir hands if they had gotten 


asked those who had not held up t 

$30 (the least frequent incorrect answer in most groups tested 
by the author). After this several of those who had reported other 
answers shifted to $30. After the correct answer ($20) had been 
Blven and discussed, it was noted that some of them were un- 
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certain of their answers and were willing to shift to an incorrect 
answer. : 

The High Achievers were then given the instructions for 
conducting the experiment. The class was divided into ten re- 
search teams, given the materials they would need to conduct the 
experiment (step-by-step procedures for experiment, answer 
cards, and retest questionnaires), and assigned classrooms for the 
conduct of the experiment the following morning. On the fol- 
lowing day they were given some more tools for analyzing their 
data to describe and draw inferences concerning the problem 
being studied. They were given practice in converting propor- 
tions to per cents, using the nomograph to determine the level 
of confidence of differences in per cents, making bar graphs, and 
the like. They were also given the following dittoed outline to 
guide them in preparing their reports: 


One important aspect of the research process is the communica- 
tion of your results to others. When we find out something, we want 
to tell others about it. A good research report should tell the following 
five things: 

l. THE PURPOSE or THE sTUDY: Why did you perform the study? 
What was it that you didn’t know? What were you trying to find out? 

2. Procepures: What was done? Who performed the experiment? 
What materials did they use? Who were the subjects? How many 
were there? What did the experimenter do and what did the subjects 
do? These things should be described in Such a way that someone 
else could carry out the study and expect to obtain the same results. 

3. RrsurTS: What happened? What did you find out? This should 
include a presentation of your data in tables, charts, or the like. 

4. Discussion: What do your results mean? T; 
findings and their meaning. 

5. CowcLusios: What does it all add up to? What can you be 
reasonably certain about? How certain can you be? 


ry to explain your 


The Reports 


Each of the ten research teams 


to the last meeting of the class. Almost all of the reports were 
well-organized and were written i 


n good form. It was evident 
from most of the reports that the writing had been a team effort, 
each making a contribution. Th 


€ reports did not contain as many 
new hypotheses as did reports 


of the previous year when more 
emphasis has been placed on hypothesis making and the impor- 
tance of serendipity. 


brought its completed report 
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FINDINGS FROM THE TOTAL STUDY 


One by-product of teaching gifted children research skills and 
concepts is the contribution experiments conducted in such 
settings make to the development and testing of new hypotheses. 
As already shown, the historical research project yielded a 
number of hypotheses which had not occurred previously to the 
author. The experiment conducted by the children helped plot 
in a new way the increase in peer influence and the decline in 
adult influence in searching for solutions to problems. These 
results were later replicated in two other schools by experienced 
researchers and will be reported in forthcoming articles. 

No attempt was made to make a comprehensive evaluation of 
the outcomes of this one-week course on research. Three sets 
of evidence, however, provide at least a tentative evaluation of 
some of the outcomes of this set of experiences. A brief inven- 
tory test administered during the last twenty minutes of the 
course indicated that some of the High Achievers had mastered 
almost all of the concepts and that a majority of them had mas- 
tered all except five of the 43 concepts included in the test. 
Certain experiences during the week indicated that the teachers 
had modified the way in which they perceived some of their 
pupils’ potentialities. Follow-up discussions with the principal, 
teachers, and pupils five months later indicated that many of the 
concepts and skills introduced were used throughout the re- 
mainder of the term in a variety of ways in all areas of the 


curriculum. 


9 


Becoming a Teacher of 
Gifted Children 


One’s TEACHING A UNIQUE INvENTION 


teaching, the nature of children, the learning process, the meth- 
ods and materials of instruction, and the like, but this is not 
enough. In this book an effort has been made to acquaint you 
with the most forward-looking information available concerning 


development, develop as creative readers, and ac 
the concepts and skills of investigation. All of th 
inadequate. They must be combined with your ow; 


potentialities, 


The teacher’s invention emerges through the creative process 
of trying to accomplish some goal. As you fail or succeed in your 
teaching goals, you become aware of your deficiencies, defects in 
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your techniques and strategies, and gaps in your knowledge. 
You draw upon your past experiences and increase your search 
for clues in your ongoing experiences. You try to apply creatively 
the scientifically developed principles learned in your profes- 
sional education or through your reading. Then you read and 
study and puzzle some more. You see things of which you have 
hitherto been unaware. You make guesses, or formulate hypothe- 
ses, concerning the solution. You test and modify these hypothe- 
ses and tell others what you have discovered. Through the pain 
and ecstasy that accompany this process, your personal inven- 
tion occurs! 

Since your way of teaching mus 
one can present you with a prescrip’ 
ditions most favorable for the releas 
personality resources and needs, your in 
skills, the needs and abilities of your pupils, and the expectations 

ing all interact to de- 


of the community in which you are teach 
termine the most effective methods and materials. It is possible, 


however, to derive from experience and research some general 
principles which increase markedly the chances that your teach- 
ing will release the potential of gifted children. It is possible to 
create teaching methods and instructional materials that have 


built into them many tested principles. It is the teacher's creative 
task to weave all of them into new combinations that meet the 


needs and abilities of his pupils and is in harmony with the needs 
and abilities of the teacher. 


t be your own invention, no 
tion for creating the con- 
e of creativity. Your own 
tellectual resources and 


Mayor REQUIREMENTS OF THE TEACHER'S 


INVENTION 
and scientific discoverers have found 


their tasks easy as soon as they were able to define the charac- 
teristics or requirements of the invention or the object of their 
tent in regard to becoming 


search, We can do this to à certain ex! | x 
a teacher of gifted children. It seems rather certain in the light of 
the concepts of giftedness presented in this book that jw 
gifted children requires the most sensitive and alert kin o 
guidance and direction possible. It requires a most receptive type 
of listening, seeing. and feeling. The teacher of gifted children 
should himself be fully alive, well educated, curious and excited 


Frequently inventors 
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about learning, and free of hostility and the pathological need 
to punish. He must be prepared to permit one thing to lead to 
another and in some cases to become the sponsor or patron of 
gifted children—or help them find someone else who can fill this 
role. . 
It is common for teachers to talk about the forces in their 
environment that inhibit them in realizing their potentialities as 
teachers, Certainly there are in our society and in our systems of 
education many forces that threaten the teacher's individuality 
and cause him to conform to behavioral norms. Let us take a look 
at some of the more common forces within ourselves that inhibit 
us in our search for our unique invention, our way of teaching. 


RANDOM THINKING RATHER THAN ABSORBED THINKING 


In achieving your unique invention, your way of teaching, 
there are times when you will need to give your mind com- 
pletely to the problem. Some people incorrectly associate inven- 
tion and discovery with a random, aimless kind of behavior. It is 
true that many great ideas seem to occur when 
laxed—while sitting in the bathtub, 
while shaving, Unfailingly, howev. 
ceded by periods of concentrate 
mind had been wholly occupied 


a person is re- 
during church services, or 
er, such occurrences were pre- 
d attention during which the 
with the problem. 


NO TIME FOR THINKING AND DAYDREAMING 


Absorbed thinking takes time, The clock is indeed a tyrant, 
but much can be done to soften its tyranny. One of the first 
things we have to do is get over the Puritanical compulsion to 
look busy and decide to make thinking a legitimate acitivity. Do 
not be afraid to leave a part of your day unscheduled with ac- 
tivities in which you appear to be busy, do not be afraid to day- 
dream occasionally, and do not be ashamed if someone catches 
you occasionally doing something in an absentminded manner. 


LACK OF INTELLECTUAL HONESTY 
We frequently fear be 
derogate our ideas. We ha 
to be less than honest, na 
desire to appear to be ra 


ing honest lest someone ridicule or 
ve been conditioned in so many ways 
rcotizing our creative functioning. We 
ther than really be. In achieving your 
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unique way of teaching, you will want to free yourself of all en- 
cumbrances that hinder you in your work, all beliefs that are 
false, all conventions and forms that are cramping, and all duties 
other than those that help you and your pupils achieve your 
potentialities. 


THE UNPREPARED MIND 

Some people believe that the more you know, the less likely 
you are to produce inventions and discoveries. This is a false 
belief, however. “Chance favors the prepared mind," as Louis 
Pasteur said. We do encounter an interesting paradox on this 
point, however. Familiarity with existing knowledge is necessary 
for the achievement of new knowledge, yet the existence of prior 
knowledge about a problem hinders the possibilities of the 
achievement of new knowledge. Preconceptions are often blamed 
for missed discoveries. As pointed out in the chapter on creative 
reading, much depends upon the attitude we have toward the 
knowledge we possess. 


FAILURE TO INVESTIGATE AND EXPLORE 

Even studies of awareness and perception indicate that skills 
upon opportunities to investigate, 
ailed nature of objects, situations, 
gifted children there 
erimentation 


in these areas are dependent 
explore, and examine the det 
and ideas, In the life of the teacher of 
should never be any period when the process of exp 


and testing ceases. 


FAILURE TO INVESTIGATE THINGS ANEW AND IN DEPTH 


Students in education frequently complain about repetition 
and emphasis on the commonplace and obvious. This is because 
they—and their teachers—have not mastered the skills of looking 
at things anew and in greater depth. From studies of perception, 
however, it is clear that the meaning and grasp of an object 
change as we shift our point of observation. Details previously 
missed may become extremely important. After changing à goal 


or obtaining additional information, the meaning of caper. 
familiar may also change. Many inventions and discoveries ( pd 
don, 1961) occur through deliberate methods of making the 


familiar strange or unfamiliar. 
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IMPOVERISHED STORE OF IMAGERY 

A person will have difficulty in thinking creatively if he lacks 
a rich store of imagery. A well-filled storehouse of imagery will be 
useful to the teacher of gifted children in search for his invention. 
One way:of enriching one's imagery is through developing a keen 
awareness of the environment by experiencing it in detail, by 
getting a variety of Sensory experiences, through first-hand 
experiences, through empathizing and identifying with others, 


by becoming involved in life. Another way is through the world's 
literature. 


FAILURE TO RECORD IDEAS 

Sometimes we feel rather devoid of ideas until we start 
recording them. We frequently fail to hold onto ideas because 
they occur at some of the funniest times and places and we fail 
to “capture” them. Even children can be motivated to cultivate 
the idea-trap habit of jotting down ideas for future use and de- 
veloping them when the opportunity arises. 


FEAR OF INDIVIDUALITY 

It is difficult for us to 
“should’s.” We are so afra 
one's feelings or that som 
make compromises which 
ing severely our potentia 
Who have made outstand 
popular and well liked 
have been hated, The trul 
to say and constantly se 


free ourselves from other people's 
id that we are Eoing to hurt some- 
cone is not going to like us that we 
hurt both ourselves and others, reduc- 
lities. Very few truly creative people 
ing contributions to Society have been 
in their day. In fact many of them 
y creative person has something urgent 
eks new aspects of the truth. 
FAILURE TO BE ONESELF 


ming a teacher of gifted children is in- 
ewarding adventure, 
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Appendix A 


Wuat Kinp or Persons Do You WANT 
THE CHILDREN You TEACH TO BECOME? 


What kind of persons would you like the children you teach to become? 
Please try to describe the kind of persons you would like for your pupils 
to become by using the checklist of characteristics on this sheet. Check 
each of the characteristics you think is generally desirable and should be 
encouraged, Then double check the characteristics you consider most im- 
portant and should be encouraged above all others. Draw a line through 
those characteristics you consider undesirable and usually discourage or 


punish. 


———Adventurous 

Affectionate 

———Altruistic 

———Always asking questions 

Attempts difficult jobs 

———A self-starter 

——~—A good guesser 

Bashful 

Becomes preoccupied with tasks 

Conforming 

Considerate of others 

Courageous in convictions 

Courteous 

Competitive 

Critical of others 

Curious 

Desires to excel 

——-Determination 

——-—Domineering 

——- Disturbs procedures or 
organization 

Does work on time 

Emotional 

Emotionally sensitive 

——-—Energetic 

———Fault-finding 

Haughty and self-satisfied 

Healthy 

Independent in judgment 

Independent in thinking 

——~—Industrious 

—— Likes to work alone 

——-]Intuitive 


———Never bored 

———Negativistic 

———Obedient 

———Persistent 

— ——Popular, well liked by peers 

———Prefers complex tasks 

———Physically strong 

—Quiet 

—Receptive to ideas of others 

— — Regrresses occasionally 
(playful, childish) 

——-Reserved 

——-Remembers well 

——-—Self-confident 

—— —Self-assertive 

———Self-sufficient 

——-—Sense of humor 

—Sense of beauty 

—— Sincere 

———Spirited in disagreement 

—Strives for distant goals 

——-Stubborn 

——-Timid 

—Thorough 

—Talkative 

— — —Unsophisticated 

— —Unwilling to accept things 
on mere say-so 

——-Nersatile 

———Visionary 

— Willing to take risks 

———Willing to accept judgments 
of authorities 
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Appendix B 


MATERIALS USED ron INTRODUCING 
HisTORIOGRAPHY 


HOW DID YOU GROW? 
Name: Grade: 


Age: — Teacher: School: 
What kind of work do you want to do when you grow up? 


In order to get an accurate picture of how you grew, we would have 
to take some kind of measurement at regular intervals of some kind—every 
year, every six months, every month, and the like. Even though careful 
records have not been taken, it is frequently possible to use various sources 
of information to construct a fairly good picture of various aspects of your 
growth. Today, I would like you to make as good guesses as you can 
about eight different aspects of your growth from the first through sixth 
grade. Between now and tomorrow I want you to try in as many ways as 
you can to correct your guesses and construct as accurate a picture as you 
can about the way you have grown. You can use your own 
checking your guesses. 

In some characteristics your growth has 
In others your growth has been up and d 
grown a while, stood still, and then grown very rapidly. In the graph at 
the left we have a typical picture of the way most boys and girls grow in 
weight. At the right is a graph of the way most boys and girls grow in 
their ability to ask questions. On the sheets which follow, you will be 
asked to draw pictures like this of the way you have grown. 


ingenuity in 


been smooth and uninterrupted. 
own. In still others you have 


Gr. 1 d 49 54:5 £6 Gril 924 Be 


a 
6 Gr.l 1299 9. 49 SO 


Gr. T1, 2 "3 4 NES 
WEIGHT INCREASE Bo ASKING QUESTIONS 


ys 
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HOW DID YOU GROW? 


In Imagination In Spelling 


EE 


Z 


Gr: 1 


N 


3 


n Arithmetic Computation 


a 
a 
a 


9 
N 
w 
a 
a 
o 
Q 
N 
w 


Nore: The form used in the course 


with gifted children include similar 
graphs for shoe size, height, 


curiosity, and reading speed. 


The Psychological Foundations 


of Education S eres Edited by Victor H. Nott, 
Michigan State University 


Intensive investigation in the field of educational psychology has pene ae 
establishment of a wide variety of significant topics that warrant ing SPEE NRE 
consideration. This paperbound series is designed to provide a deeper p Si 
of specific areas which are not given thorough treatment in the many Eh 
hensive textbooks now in use. It has always been necessary for teara on Wn 
undergraduate and graduate levels, to supplement the course text Ru EE d 
prepared lectures or outside readings, and, in many cases, school li aye ii Res. 
are not adequately equipped to meet these needs. The volumes in the No ur 
offer a convenient source of up-to-date and expertly written supplementary m E 
rial. Teachers and students will benefit from the advanced coverage of pe VII 
subject matter. Used in conjunction with a comprehensive text, these pao s wi 
increase the impact and effectiveness of current courses in the psycholog 


foundations sequence. Theoretical material is an important part of each book, 
but emphasis is centered on practical applications, 


Initial Titles in the Series... 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLE 
By GLENN Myers BLAR and 


A guide for prospective and 
problems encountered durin 


SCENCE FOR TEACHERS 
Stewart R. Jones, both of the University of Illinois 
in-service teachers, offering insight into the special 
g the period of adolescence. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHI 


By Don C. Cnanrzs, Iowa State Universi 


A study of the particular needs 
elementary school years. 


LD IN THE CLASSROOM 
ty 
and drives that motivate children during the 


GUIDANCE IN THE CLASSROOM 


By RUTH STRANG, University of Arizona, and GLYN Morris, Division of Guidance 
and Curriculum, Lewis County, New York 


Focuses on the role of the teacher and on guidance as an intrinsic part of teaching. 


Additional titles to be announced 


The Series Editor: 


Victor H. Not, (Ph.D., University of Minne- 
sota), is Professor of Education at Michigan 
State University. Dr. Noll is co-editor of Ran 
ings in Educational Psychology and author © 

Introduction to Educational Measurement. 
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